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PREFACE. 


Tnn 3i''nm.’>y of tiif Utr'^ina jx-asmt^ to Jc-rusakin has 
rifvir hmi ckxcnlwi Ixfon* in any bnguaoc, not even in 
Rus'j'an, Yet it is the most significant thim; in the Knssian 
life of toxlay. Tn the ston- lies a great national epic. 

The adventure of winch T tell wa5 unique and 5-plcndicl, 
a thing of a lifetinw. Whatever happtT.s to me on iny 
wanderings over the world in the coming years, I have 
little doubt that even when I am old and grey I .shall look 
back to it as tbe most wonderful thing I ever found on 
the road, the most cxtraordinaiy proresrion I ever stepped 
into. It has also been a great dbeovery. Jenisaleru is a 
place of disillusion for the tourist who would like to feel 
himself a pilgrim, but here in the peasant world is a new 
road and indeed a new Jerusalem. 

Portions of this work have appeared serially, the Pro- 
logue in the English Review, the storj’ of the journey to 
Jerusalem, and of the Caravan to the River Jordan in 
Harper’s Magazine. To the editors of these periodicals I 
desire to tender acknowledgment. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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WITH THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS 
TO JERUSALEM. 


I. 


I am a : T 

Hw ontr 'he nly t to rradi lay hid. 

Wli'-ti it> afar 

ria-ilnAS UuHi!. h t!i- f.rrlmn d nitU, 

S>Dn the va(»iurs clo'^-d 

Hut 1 had 50>'t» thf; dry, anti one sttrh plane* 

Ko dariknfj-i coixhl t>lncurc. 

W HOE^^R has wished to go has already startcf! on 
the pilgrimage. And once you have star cd, every 
step upon the road i.'! a step to\rard Jcni'mlcm. Even -^teps 
wliich seem to have no meaning are taking you by -^nvays 
and lanes to the high-road. For the- heart guides the steps, 
and has intentions too deep for the mind to grasp at once. 
The true Christian is necessarily he wlio has the wishing 
heart. Tiierein is the Christian discerned, that he seeks a 
city. Once we have consciously known ourselves as pil- 
grims on the way, then all the people and the scenes about 
us have a new significance. They arc seen in their right 
perspective. Upon the pilgrim's road our imperfect eyes 
come into focus for all eartlily phenomena. 

It is a long time since I wished to go. It is indeed 
difficult to say when I did actually begin to wish. It 
143 
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seems as if I had been predestined from my birth to go. 
For I remember a time when I wished, but did not under- 
stand what it was I wshed. I look back to those tender 
emotions awakened by a child’s hymns — only now I know 
what hymns really are, songs which the pilgrims sing upon 
the road as they are marching to Jerusalem. I understand 
now why at church I looked wistfully at the procession, and 
why more readily than to all other melodies in the world 
the heart responded to march music. 

In my heart was a little compass-box where an arrow 
always pointed steadily to Jerusalem. My mind did not 
know, but it knows now, for it has learned to look'imvard 
at last. 

Yes, long ago I wished to go, and even long ago, to use 
the sweet Russian word, I promised. Often have I de- 
spaired since then, and given up, and yet always renewed 
the promises. 

The pilgrim’s discovery is when he looks into his oivn 
heart and finds a picture of a city there. The pilgrim’s 
life is a journeying along the roads of the world seeking 
to find the city which corresponds to that picture. Often 
indeed he forgets the vision, and yet ever and again comes 
the encouraging picture, like the Comforter which, on leav- 
ing this world, our Saviour promised to His disciples. 

I promised, I journeyed, and now to-day I am at Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem the earthly, and it seems that my pil- 
grimage is over. The peasants feel that when they have 
been to Jerusalem the serious occupations of their life are 
all ended. They take their death-shrouds to Jordan, and 
wearing them, bathe in the sacred river. All in white, 
on the banks where John baptized, they look like the 
awakened dead on the final Resurrection morning. They 
spend a night in the sepulchre of Christ, and receiving the 



PROLOGUE. T3 

Sarrra Eire, it with An?-- ihst tfjpy wiU wor in 

ihtir r.^nn’>, TJ'-'y ni>-'iy Ik^jk* t** dsr- in Ui^' IlnH' LnriU, 
preieraWy near tl'.c rX'ad v.hcr<' tiu- l.a'4 Jnuf.nn-nt 
v,*iU take place. {{ iniiml tl'.ey Jiu!--! rrliitr. to th'^ir native 
in it wU be to p'U their aft.air.. in oaler 

and await tleatiu 

It is fcldotn (hat a young pih:ri!n is seen in Jcnisalcni. 
liut 1 am young a:ui have accoinplj5li(."tl iny ])ilgTimage, 
yet do not think ol dying. Wliat then ? 

The Lict is that in the material cartldy jouniey vve do 
not actually .attain to the Jcni'-ah-m not Innlt by hatscls ; 
the ancient I-kistem city aimve Jafia. wonderful .and sacred 
as it is, is for many of tlio faithful .and for all tiic sjnritu- 
ally short-sighted a great disappointment. Jerusalem the 
Kirtlily is a plc.asurc-gronnd for wealthy sightseers, a place 
avhere every stone has been commcrcirdised either by 
tourist agencies or greedy inanks, where the verj’ ctmdles 
lit by the pious before the picHircs .and the shrines arc 
put out the moment they arc lit, and sold in sheaves to 
the Jews. The fust thought of tlie true pilgrim on look- 
ing at Jerusalem w<as expressed by a peasant who said to 
me as we were listening to the shrieking populace .at the 
grave on Palm Sunday, " This is not Jerusalem.” " Of a 
truth,” I thought, " he is right ; Jerusalem is not here.” 

Yet in a sense Jcrus.alem was there .all tlie time even 
among the disgraceful scenes at the Holj' of holias. As a 
priest delicately forewarned the pilgrims going down to 
the muddy little Jordan river, ” Do not expect anything 
like the Volga or the Dwina or the Dnieper. The Jordan is 
not grand. Much in tlie Holy Land we.ars an ordinary 
appearance. Remember that Jesus Himself came, not 
clothed in purple, remember tliat His life seemed very 
squalid and ignominious.” 
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Jerusalem, then, has an erdstence independent of mate- 
rial appearance. That at least is the refutation of one 
error. Similarly, I remember the ship’s carpenter on the 
boat ivliich brought us was a revolutionary propagandist, 
and he pomted out to all and sundry how foolish it was 
to go pilgrimaging, told us how the monks would pick our 
pockets as we slept at night in the hostelry,— as indeed 
1 ,' monks lived openly ivith women, how 

6y a upon occasion taken possession of poor Russian 
peasant girls and sold them into the households of tire 
as , ow the monks invented innumerable fictions about 
sacre things and tire objects of our piety in order to 

stonT°+T pilgrims. Yet most of us under- 

ish P'iS^®^ging was independent of all monk- 

riehf P^^ants pilgrimaging, were all 

Jenisalem did not take its rise 
peasant officials, but from the actual first 

I havp Himself, who was \dctimised by them. 

hands; for^thSe Se 
procession to the ’altt L a Se 

age is a rite in the larepr ^ pilgnm- 

the pilgrimage of nilerim 

journey. In the mystei^ If ^ ^ symboUc act an eternal 
Calvary and die therp • f- ^ attain unto 

the Body of Christ—o' l ^ *^ommunion I partake of 
age and have not I - ^ pilgrim- 

of the mystic remind • Communion. As the words 
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Tun pilqrims all call one another brother (brJl), father 
{fl.Vii), uncle {(Iwih'j). or fnandtalhtr —according to 
the rclatiw age- of tlic one addrc-sing and the one .id- 
da-5«ed. TIi'to was a dear old dyadya from Tver province 
who talkcfi with me. He had hixm within earshot of the 
propatjandism of the ship's carjienlcr, so 1 cotnfoitcd him 
— God saw the pcastmt ami understood. *' Ah, yes,” he 
rejoined with affection, though he had never seen me in his 
life before, and even tiion we were speaking in the dark, 
" it cannot but mean mud) to «s that we journey to the 
land where God died. He will certainly .soften towards ns 
when we come before Him, imd He remembers that we 
journeyed to the grave. . . . And think what He suffered. 
What arc our sufferings beside His 1 They point out to 
us the liardships of the journey, but our suffering is little. 
It is good for us to suffer. 1 w’ouldn't take advantage of 
comforts. I wouldn't give up my share of suffering. . . 

On that little boat, the Lazarus, scarcely bigger than a 
Thames steamer, having accommodation for only twenty- 
one first-class passengers, twenty-seven second, and si-xty 
third, there were, beyond the usual swamr of Turks, Arabs, 
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and Syrians making short journeys in the Levant, 560 
peasant pilgrims. Four hundred of them slept in the dark 
and filthy recesses of the ship’s hold, and the remainder on 
the open deck. Fulfilling its commercial obligations, the 
vessel took fifteen days to make the voyage from the Black 
Sea to Jaffa, The peasants were mostly in sheepskins, 
and nearly all the time the sun blazed down upon them. 
We had two sharp storms, and the peasants, most of whom 
had never seen the sea before, were terribly unwell. In 
one storm, when the masts were broken, the hold where 
the peasants rolled over one another like corpses, or grasped 
at one another like madmen, was worse than any imagined 
pit, the stench there worse than any fire. For 560 pil- 
grims there were three lavatories with doors without bolts. 
Fitly was the boat named the Lazarus. I heard a priest 
refer to us as the Lazarus communion ; his words were 
apt. Yet my dear old dyadya whispered to me on the 
morning before our arrival in Jaffa, " We must not com- 
plain.” 


After all that we went through, when we arrived at 
Jerusalem, I heard not a murmur but of the words, “ Slava 
Tcbye Gospody ! Slava Tebye ! ” (Glory be to Thee, O God, 
Glory to Thee 1) With eyes all wet the mouzhiks crowded 
mto the monastery for the thanksgiving service, and the 
great Bible rested on the heads of the close-pressed throng 
a human lectern, and more than that. And with what 
eagerness we pressed in to kiss in turn the cross in the 
a ot s hand ! As we stood afterwards, a dozen of us, 
a out the door, a woman all in laughing tears knelt doivn 
^ ' ssed our feet in turn and asked our forgiveness, see- 

ing that she, a sinful woman, had reached Jerusalem. 

- ot only had the pilgrims lived that tenible voyace 
many of them had walked a thousand miles and more 



i’r?o!.or,r!*. 


3“< Rst-';**. ffli-hm;* {■■''rt of vnib'ijkifiva. ?'i.inv 

v. l."> f!'*! in h'-'.y 5«i hM hy tlr way. 

J iso*}.-’h tjsi'jr at*’ ra-.uv }5<'.v<j'- •vh''» hav<- uo cho;*?? of 
'"ly it r, !;r.i itcu.'iSy thu''!’'5t hck of 5n''«n‘i tin; thf |)si* 
fniixi', hw' ti/ r; j!c;h :*, T'lt-' p > uU' with thi'm 

latlKr jn'^rc tR'’!uy. man for man, Unn th" fuiiri'*.!-. jn sho 
Jr-left. T,i twv'.ty or Shufy ponn'i- in “ipiri' r.'.-h 

w. ’us, qtsitJ' cntniKoti. to inve fifty or 'iMy j'oniui': not tijs- 
common. Y^’U v, ■..'•! 1 jn'wr drcnm jt to t!*.'* ptfirnni''. 

bt!t th" nvr.'.‘ y i < thcro. do p under the r.ip', to !«.“ 
for Gm.r*’ o It !'• only the clej^i-nernt'' peoj-nnt 

W'ho piVv to Iinv him "if convrvitl to Joidin, to X.'irn- 
ceth, to K* Uih-h.-tn, ” Oh, winl yood I'ii it to come," I 
httnl ft p",ie.tt!t 'ety m tit" Dead S.n wddemc'S, “if v.'ft 
l.the no Ifo'ihlf over tt - " He w-rtt tnid;,'mf; in inreh- 
i-'trk plftited hoots wiurlt he Ind mnde in the for Nortlt 
and kopt jirw to til" duy 'vheit he l.indc<l .nt Jaffa. A 
sjmpi", p.ttriareh d fifmrc li" '*‘‘as, with ion!', dem-e iiair cut 
round hj<;he.ad hy ‘.Inep-'-lic-tt-;. and loitg he.trd .and whi<tkers 
encro.achinjj on tite sanpuinc colottr of his hif;h chcekdxtrics 
and wdl -scored temples. He was wiiite from head to foot 
With tile (lust of the dt'Sert. even his hair was e,aked white, 
and lie walked forward .step hy step, slowly, equably, pen- 
sively, It was at the well of Gucrassim he uttered these 
W'onls, a m^'sterious little oasis, a warm saltish spring, and 


^ver it a loving bush hca\Y "'ith rhododendron blossoms. 

Tims the peasant pilgrimages. On the road to Nara- 
reth, svhiht the great caravan is on the road in the third 
and fourth svcelcs of Lent, many fail down dead in the 
dust. Tliey just go on and on, all white from the dust 
uf fhe road, and at a turn throw up their anns and fall over 
dead. There Is never a complaint. 

I have walked many times down the steep, dark way 
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irom the PrEetoriura to Golgotha, where the stumblings of 
Christ are commemorated, and where, no matter how 
steady, the wayiaiei is bound to stumble ; and I have 
seen thousands of peasants come down. For want of 
space the Turks do not permit the actual rite, but the 
seeing eye needs not that to see tliat the back of the 
long-suffering Slav is bowed beneath a heavy cross of wood 
which he is carrying down the treacherous and narrow 
way to the grave. 

III. 

Tu.« it should be with the Russian peasants that I came 
to Jerusalem is also symbolically true. In the larger pil- 
grimage of hfe it is with these simple people tlrat I have 
been joume^ung. It w'as the wish of the heart, the genius 
of seeking, that taught me to seek Jerusalem tlirough 
Russia, that brought rue to her simple people livirrg in the 
great open spaces, lighting their candles in the little cot- 
tages and temples. At Jerusalem were hundreds of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, and the English language was as 
frequent in my cars as Turkish. I stood next to rich 
tourists from my own land; they hadn't the remotet 
idea that I was other than a Russian peasant, and I thought, 
" IWiat luck that 1 didn't come with these " But really 
it was not luck, but destiny. 

It is hard for any one to realise himsdf and the appal- 
ling mystery of his steps upon the v.'orld. No matter how 
truly one describes the others who arc ioumeying to Jeru- 
salem. it is alv.-ays, nevertheless, only one person who is 
ioumejTng. All that he sees, however strange and separate, 

, is but a furnishing of Ws soul. I remember how, when 
night came down upon the steamer, the ship's lanterns 
were lit up, and the electric lights twinlded high up on 
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" We have a myslerioas passenger on board." Whether 
it was because of the man who said he had been in heaven 
for twenty-four hours, or because of some mysterious 
action of the exalted fanatic who slept by the carpenter's 
bench, or of the old man who had taken the oath of silence, 

I know not. It was a typical peasant rumour with no 
explanation but in the words — " They say . . . there is 
a mysterious passenger on board." It even came to the 
captain’s ears, for 1 heard Ihm say, “ There are no Russians 
without passports ; of that at any rate I’m quite sure t " 
as if mystery could be explained away by a passport. 

Often I thought of that rumour after we had reached 
Jerusalem. WTien the man who had been in heaven began 
to preach ; when the aged beggar Abraham, twenty times 
in Jenisalem, came and sanctified onr wooden beds every 
morning before darvn in Holy Week, burning incense in 
an old tin can on a stick, and maldng tire sign of the cross 
over us with the dense fragrant smoke ; when I saw the 
man all in white by the Golden Gate carrying in all weathers 
his lighted lamp, 1 always thought. " There is a mysterious 
pilgrim in Jerusalem.” When I knelt at the Life-giving 
Tomb I thought once more, " There is a mysterious pil- 
grim in Jerusalem, there is myself. . . 

IV. 

In the press of all the nations in Jerusalem at Easter 
it was perhaps difficult to find Jesus. Perhaps few people 
really tried to see Him. There was so much memorial of 
tlie sad past, so little evidence of the living present. 

On Easter morning the old monk, Yevgeny, saluted me 
with these sad words, “ Christ is risra, yes, and it is Easter 
but not like tlie Easter when He rose I How the sun 
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I suppose the Russian pilgrims read the gospel ever 3 ' 
day in Lent. Those who could read, read aloud; and 
those who could not read, listened. They lived with tlie 
evangel. It was possible to buy Russian guide-books to 
Jerusalem in the shops, but very few pilgrims bought them. 
They used their Bibles, and they found the sacred places 
by asking one another. It was marvellous how tlicy found 
their way tlirough the labyrinth of dark tunnel-like streets 
and allej-s. And they never missed any shrine as they 
went, never passed a sacred stone uathout kissing it Witli 
such clear minds as they have, tliey will easily reconstruct 
Jerusalem when they get back to their villages, and their 
county-men counting them half-holy, pour in to ask them 
what it was like. 

Tourists are tired out in 
three dajs. Indeed, it is scarcely worth while going there 
to be a Jo^-on. Unless one lives the life, Jerusalem 
^ mean little or nothing. And even living the life, it 
IS necey^ to have the plaad. receptive soul— the open 
house of the soul uashing to be furnished. ^ 

We find Jesus re.-dly when we cease looking at Teru- 
salem and ahow the gospel to look into us ; wlnl we cSe 
pzmg questmmngly at Jerusalem the eartiily, and reS2 
m omseh Jeru^em tlie golden ; rvhen in the pure mirror 
1 ed the lirdng story of ChL. ThS 

at Betolehem the babe is bom. and over Him the brigS 
y_ar shmes, toe shepherds hear the angels sing, the ofd 

i^dgoe^ to Nazareth and to Jerusalem. At Jordan the 

strange pn^t baptizing by the flowing streain is 

ventably John. To him comes the mysterious Pilgrim - 
Jd not toe heaven m one’s soul bear witness i TeruSw 
holds a Prophet. In indignation He whips the haSeS 
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V. 

A SITE scarcely lives as long as it is merely ecclesi- 
astical, but when it is personal it is altogether lovely. The 
swinging oi the censer in church one allows to pass aliflost 
rumoticed, but old Abraham burning incense over us in 
his old tin can melts one to tears. On Holy Thursday one 
looks upon the washing of the disciples’ feet by tlie white- 
handed, delicate old Patriarch, but it is only a church 
pageant and a spectacle — the richly carpeted platfonU in 
the square of the Sepulchre, the monks each named after 
an apostle, the table on which stand the twelve candles, 
the gentle greybeard \vith a silk towel at his girdle washing 
the spotless feet with rose-scented water from a silver 
basin, the pageantry of the church, its gold crosses and 
banners, the crush of sightseers all about. It is a dif- 
ferent matter when an inspired peasant washes his fellow- 
pilgrims' feet from an old tin pail at the back of the mon- 
astery wall. It is not artistic •, the feet are very dirty ; it 
looks coarse and uninspiring, but it is real, and if you can 
see beyond material appearance it is lovely. It has the 
beauty of summer which is hidden in the rich black earth. 

Surely the priests have erred by making it into a dead 
pageant and letting out the roof of the Sepulchre in seats 
for a price. They are not near to tlie behest, " Wash ye 
one another’s feet.” The office of humility has little in com- 
mon with gold crosses and carpets. Even as a picture the 
rough peasant’s rite was more like the original. As a 
reality there was no comparison, for the peasant washing 
the feet was the mysterious Pilgrim. 

In the days oi old 

Cross of wood and bishop of gold, ' 

But now they have altered that law so good 
To cross of gold and hlshop of wood. 
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gravo v.-.-v’ii'S to ],<' fsitccs timf. .i!- L'tntc ii'> it !'■- to 
I'ommmtvht"* th-" Rn- .jin', ni't'-riilly : tjifz-c wIkk'- tKxii'SS 
;uf jjft rtjifj fixi'I m t*'rtibie rlc.-itJi-jlftilimt 

CJfiyt! Afo ni Km'.! til'?- !>y {.nth. Ohviomly it h po'S'-ibk- 
to ii'* thiTO }’5 ‘110 1 , ilv r.ii'l vi t nnt b- tliere at all — 'sjso.ak- 
ir,;; in Uja Intfjit.iri.' o{ th’- hr -rl. Infk. < 3 . for sorsje it is not 
to travi'l to Jjrti’ok'tn tho earthly at all ; they 
the Holy City in tlic vili.it;)* duirrJi on Easter night. 

Th?? p'-’.a'-ajjl i. Kovt-i by hi'S piTon.al realisation of holy 
things, by the cro'.-i '.vjr.th i itnt only in his priest’s hands, 
blit hanging from his own nerl:, by the ikon not only in tlie 
church but in the home, by his hoi.pitable hou.sc and heart, 
by his hard-tramp-'d pilgrimage, by liis own visions and 
inspirations. 

Thus a pilgrim svho mafic friends with me when I arrived 
at Jerusalem asked at once my name, meaning bj» that my 
Christian name, and took me to the place where my " angel ” 
was stoned. " Here he stood when they took up stones ; 
you see the stones all about, the .same stones . . . and 
here on this rock stood the JTother of God on tip-toe look- 
ing on whilst they stoned him." Follosving him, I knelt 
down and kissed the places in turn, 

I suppose cverjf man wliosc life is a going forth upon 
divine adventures feels somewhere at the back of him the 
supporting faith of a woman. Hilda looking on, the Ufaster- 
Builder climbs the scaffold and does the impossible a second 
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time. 'Mary looking on, the first martyr tace.s his perse- 
cutors wth a face axtching a radiance from a hidden light. 
A man and a woman make one man — ^he is the outward 
limbs batthng m the world ; she is his steady beating 
heart. 

The rough unshorn peasant in his old sheepskin had 
not learned to read, and knew nothing of my mind or its 
furnishings, but he brought me there like a child. 

VI. 

As I was tramping through the Crimea and along the 
Black Sea coast toward the Turkish frontier it often occurred 
to me that 1 was with the wise men, or one of them, follow- 
ing a star to Bethlehem. When I reached the Holy Land, 
Bethlehem was one of the first places that I visited ; and 
as if Providence had smiled on me, it turned out tliat the 
day which saw me there was my orvn birUiday. 

I shall always remember the day. The March wind 
blew fresWy over the trimly rounded stone lulls outside 
Jerusalem, and seemed to turn over Bible pages. Every 
scene was lilce a living representation of some picture in a 
religious book at home. The palm started up into the sky 
on the horizon, the dark cypress gloomed heside grej' ancient 
walls, brown-faced girls came carrjdng pots on their heads, 
Arabs overtook me rvith trains of mules. All that was new 
were the bent peasant women, trudging down tire road 
with bundles cross-marked on their backs. 

As I looked at the budding spring and the little cliU- 
dren gathering rvild flowers, 1 knew mj^self in a place whidi 
does not alter, the place where people are always young, 
and the world is always fresh and full of promise. I had 
indeed reached Bethlehem on my omi birthday. 
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only a little. Even they could not be His confidants, not 
one of them. They were cliildren ; to Him utterly lovable, 
but children, not men. Jesus reached His succouring arms 
down to all the world, but there w.as not a man alive to 
whom He could reach up His arms, not a human neck to 
stand above Him for His own soft anus to twine round. 
He could empty His heart only to God, and shed His tears 
only in the bosom of the Father. What He said none can 
know. The life wliich He lived in communion wth His 
Father, the life of His visions, the life which He realised in 
the mystery of His omi soul. He carried away with Him 
beyond the cross. He carried it away to the City not 
made by hands, Jerusalem the heavenly. And why was 
He so sad, saying, " If the world hateth you, ye know that 
it hated Me before it hated you ” ? He realised that the 
same hard road that He had trod was the way of all 
pilgrims. 

Wien the sun went donni in majesty on Easter eve, as 
ii answering the behest, '* Father, glorify Thy Name," 
there came a wliisper to my cars, " I have both glorified 
it, and will glorify it again." Easter eve is a sunset, but 
Easter morning is a celestial sunrise. 

“ The story was fresh, fresh,” said Yevgeny, turning 
over the leaves of St. John dreamily, “ but now it is drj', 
dry as a mummy. Once it was very real ; we must not 
forget that ” 

For me, however, it was fresh and real now, for in my- 
self the first pilgrim had just reached the City. 



I, 

ON THE riLGRlM BOAT. 

I T w.5> in the harbour al Con5t,inljnopb.' that I found the 
p!l;jrijn I'oat with f)6f) Ru-'^ian jwacant*; on Iward for 
Jafi.a, .an U£;lj* i-htp, blad: . 1 ? a collier, fijang the yellow 
quarantine flag and the Ku‘-r-.i:in tricolour. A TnrJdsli bo.at- 
man rowetl me to the vessel over the glimmering green 
water of the port, .and ns I clambered up the gangway fifty 
or sixty Russians in bright blouses and old sheepskins 
looked dowi at me smiling, for they thought they recog- 
nised a fellow-counttyman and ,a fellow-pilgrim. For I 
mj-self w.a.s in nti ancient blue blouse looking like the dis- 
carded wear of an engine-driver, and on my back was .ill my 
luggage — a burden like lh.at under which Cluistian is seen 
labouring in illustrated copies of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

At a step I left Turkey, svith its gay-coloured and noisy 
peoples, its baz.aars and mosques, and was in Russia again, 
as in a populous Russian village on a market day when all 
the people are in the streets. All about me clustered and 
chattered momhihs and habas, \Tllagc men and sallage 
women, stariks and slantshkas, grey-bearded grandfatlicrs 
Sind wizened old grandmothers — all in their everyday attire. 
They looked as if they had left their native fields and 
hurried to the boat -without changing a garment or wash- 
ing a limb. 
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They were nearly all in deeply-wadded hea'?* 

loopi), or fur-hned jackets {polnshubi), and ^YOia® 

long-haired sheepskin caps or pealc hats ; and 
wore bundles of four or five petticoats, and W 1 ^ 
how many layers of tliiclc homespun linen over 1 
parts, and with thick grey shawls over their hca 
most of the pilgrims came from the cold interior 0 
and had little notion of the changing of climate. ■ 

A cluster of the curious crowded round me to qa 
and an aged peasant became spokesman. 

“ Hail, friend 1 ” 

■' Hail 1 •• 

" From what province, rab-Bozhiy (God’s slave) ? ^ , 

“ I come from the Don, but am not a Russian subjec • 

“ Orthodox ? " 


" Orthodox," ^ 

“ Spasebo Tehye Gospody ! (Thanks be to Thee, 

Lord 1) " 

" What’s your occupation ? ” 

" Brodyaga (wanderer).’’ ■* 

" Any money ? ’’ 

“ Enough.” 

" Are you going to the Holy Grad of Jerusalem ? ’’ 

" If God grant." 

" Thanks be to Thee, O Lord 1 Oh, what a nice young 
man he is, what a soft voice he has. Young man, young 
man, give me something for the love of God to help me to 
Jerusalem. I am seventy-six years and I have only two 
roubles (four slullmgs) to take me to Jerusalem and back 
again. 1 had tlurty roubles (three guineas), but it has 
been spent ; twenty-four roubles, of course, I paid for my 
return ticket and something more went for passport." 

“ More shame to you, old man," said several women. 
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wet coal-slack into our coal bunkers with little two-po''i^^ 
baskets. The hot sun poiireij do\vn upon us, and from all 
around came the skirling and shrieking of steam sjaens, 
worked for the most part by passenger steamers crowded 
with suburban Turks in European attire reading their ne\vs- 
papers, going to Galata, or returning to Stamboul. They 
looked like the passengers on a Thames steamboat e.xcept 
for the fact that on every head was a fez, and as I looked 
at the crowd of red caps 1 involuntarily thought of cricket 
tcsuis 3ji(i collc^G ovitings. 

Some pilgrims went into the town under the guidance 
of monks who had come from the shore, and they were 
conducted to the shrine of the prophet Elijah and to tlie 
Cathedral of St. Sophia, once the first church of Christen- 
dom, but now only a mosque. They saw how the frescoes 
of the Romans, though at one time painted out by the 
Saracen, had re-asserted themselves, being done in better 
paint. And it was a pleasant augury that Christianity 
should at last outlive .Mahomedanism. *' God grant we 
Russians shall take Tsargrad (Constantinople) at last and 
tlien Sophia will be no more a mosque and the pilgrims be 
no longer persecuted.” said an antiquated peasant to me. 
He had in his eyes the fenwir of the Crusades. 

Om docte were swai-ming with Turks ready to sell 
anything io the pilgrim?, from improper po?t-carcl? to bottles 
of the Virgin's tc.ars. Old rogues wcu> di-plaring hnnd- 
workerl (sic) peacock curtains to incredulous d.irnes who 
beat down their prices from Icn shiltings (five roubles) to 
ten pence (forty copecks). Other rogues were selling lumps 
of frankincense which had the .ipjx'anmcc of granite or of 
half-smeUed ore. Tiny broke n with a coal hammer and 
invited all and sundry to smel! it and jnciite. There u-erc 
h.awkere with orangtrs, figs, dates. raUins, locust nuts, honey 
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THrki'h ti'irjlst. ■‘nnf injlk, IrhtJv ; |(wktT> 

JnsiVc^, *-•"£ ‘•''r-, pr>‘k<'^-lv> vi.*-, v. »"'i ss *,15 f|t « car. 
j<'tS Srou’^r-., fsic^ Tj'Jo i.-it . tlsu:'; ki the 
iwdiH of Use bir'i.'r^ ?»: the n:s.i:t;E> ‘ul th.'t il; i mti ttira 
up in Ui'; AJi'f b.m/w, <15 tk .Mj\! 01! wntlnr, . And 
thev all At cr.co jn i>n»);< n K*!- i-.n 


*' MfK'-v, !j ! ! ” 

'* Os'ip', rA'4;i ! " 

■*T'! Vti •j*n in'T*;"'* • ” 
'• f.-n ! •■ 

“ To -vfh' n wstth'^ : " 


it-’'-! •'■ , tS^'-rv r»fA‘0) !) 

il> 'ir-.S. A f-ti') 

nCo'O'i is itiij *) 

(Si 5 1, {.i:i 1 'i 
(Iv I'i‘i ilt •! 


And alwc all, Iwn cobhl t*. up 5 ii the b-ws strucl: tludr 
haminers upisn the dfrks ns they sat, businc',«,-ii!:o, 
between their I:noe^, and c.i!l(.-d '.mJ ;n jxit jilirn'-.c, ” Komu 
lohhia tuha m pi><hlr, ? Kovri lolki't ruLu r.a po-chin?" * 
(Who's in need of n lielit hnnu at tiic jnend ? Who's in need 
of a Iie;ht hand at the nitnd ’) 

Tlic 560 Ru'^sians owned tiic boat Tltcre were first 
and second cla^s passfntjtrs. and in the fJiird some Arabs, 
Albanians, Grceics. jcus, but none of these counted. The 
peasant pilgrims were everywhere*. 

Four hundred were accommodated in tiie parts of the 
hold unoccupieel by cai^gn. I went down the dark ladders 
into the bowels of the ship and saw liow tlio}' lived there, 

I had not as yet found a place for myself and cold nights 
were in prospect. Tlie hold was something never to bo 
forgotten for the crush there, the darkness, the foulness, 
and the smell. There was first a wildcmess of linen packs, 
hand-embroidered vdth crosses, with the word Jerusalem, 
TOth bears clutching sticlts, with grey wolves following one 
nnother’s tails round and round. Among the sacks men 

• Having .a light iiand is (’nui%'.alent to bringing Inch ; see chapter In 
A Tramp's Skclckes entitled " Have you a beht hand ? " 
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and women were lying, combing out their hair or examining 
their underclothing. As far as eye could see looldng into 
the dark depths of the hold were bundles and pilgrims, 
bundles and pilgrims to the last rat-gnawn timbers where 
were ikons and holy pictures before which gleamed little 
lighted candles. Here in the most noisome recesses were the 
ill, the verj’ feeble, tire blind and the maimed, the sea-sick 
— all those who had either no power or no wish to get up 
and feel the air and sunshine above board. I reflected that 
it would in any case be impossible for me to spend the night 
there, even if I found room. 

It was eventually on the carpenter’s bench that I made 
my nightly couch. The day’s work done, and the boat 
steaming placidly over the wMte gleaming waters of the 
Sea of Marmora, the carpenter had put up his tools and 
descended to tlic mess-room, there to tope and sing before 
turning in ; and 1 cleared his work-bench of shavings and 
made myself a clean berth of planed boards, much to the 
astonislunent of less fortunate pilgrims who had ensconced 
themselves on top of the provision chests, along the tops 
of the cliicken-boxes, on the warm hut sooty roof of the 
engine room, in the canvas under the bell-stand, and so 
on , . . where not ? I expected to be turned off sooner or 
later, but fortune \vas rvitli me, for I occupied that clean 
if comfortless place c.ach and all of the twelve nights spent 
on the sea before rcacliing Jaffa. 

All night long the pilgrims prayed aloud and sang — 
they had their watches of prayer as the ship had its nautical 
v-atch. and even in the witching hours the ikons in the 
hold were not without their votive pilgrims prostrating 
themscl\'cs and singing unto God. In tlic stem about two 
hundred of them read and sang with a priest till midnight, 
msd after they had dispersed and each had gone to liis own, 
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tlif’rc fSill to tn* ijcr.rd the p!ii,isant, diicp-bass prayers 
of t])c. rlavis of Cod. 

Wti nia<ic tlic ^'huk! tnooat.ain of .Atho^ on tJie morrow, 
and thori^h, the weather was blustering and most of the 
pilgrims sick, there was a grand turn out above tied; cwn 
of the fi.alt, the maimed, and tlio blind out of the 4.111: 
depths of the hold, rc.Kly to bow to the sacred mountain 
where the Blciscd Virgin w.is wrecked. The mountain 
rises like a great bufialo-b.ick out of the green and blue 
tossing /Egenn, and is of the awesome contour that must 
m-ike it a place of Iegcn<ls and wonders in all ages. We 
all stood pcenng over one another’s he.ids, holding on to 
the ropes, dimbing to pkices of vantage, .ind staring at the 
cliff as if we eN'ja-cted a sign or <a miracle. Tlic liussuins’ 
eyes were wet and glistening, for they loolrcd at a place they 
li.id heard of all their lives and of wiiich they had seen 
thousands of pictures — a place to which every orthodox 
man had wished to pilgrimage, as Jiad his father before him. 
Even the women loolccd on witli exalted countenances, 
though Old Athos is forbidden to them, — ^thc Greek monks 
assert iliat no woman lip.s ever set foot on the island but 
the Virgin Mary, and of course they accept no women 
pilgrims. It v:as *notice.iblc, however, that the monks 
who boarded us at tiio island to sdl stones and relics " for 
a blessing ” paid much more attention to the women than 
to the men. One monk whom I watched addressed quite 
a score of peasant women in the same manner : — 

" What is your province ? ” 

“ Tambofsky, Moskovsky, Saratofsky, Kostromsky . . 
they would answer according to their district. 

" What is your Christian name ? " 

Tania," or “ Maiia," or " Akulina," or " Daria,” 
would be the answer. 
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who has' 


more authority than a chance is 

in Jerusalem some weeks already ? ercial 

visiting by every one, even by rich comm 
but not in tliis style, and not for these en s- ^y^^ich 

What is necessai'y is “ the personal tone 
the mercenary and cunning Arab has not. ciisto®®’ 
the relationship between the guide and his ri 
that all the jokes, all the Arab's seeming naive t,, by 
for wliich you laugh at him and over him, are 
him beforehand, together with his aS 

Personally the Arab guide is something quite m 
1 Icnow, who have spoken to hun in English, rtei 
Russian, and found his outward manner change co 
as I seemed to change nationality. Not that gm • 
or even Arab guides are utterly superfluous ; 
tainly may be an aid ; but what is necessary is an 
duction to the Holy City on altogether more intima-ta ^ 

I for ray part had never read a page of a guide- 
and I had no need to turn to one whilst I was at Jerusal 
the pilgrims took me to the places. Later on, 
knew my \vay, I took some pilgrims who had come laW 
than I, and showed them. There was just one amusm 
danger ; there were so many English visitors that I 
always e.\'pecting to run into an acquaintance and h- 
recognised — I saw at least three people who knew m^i 
but my disguise served. 


Going down the Sacred Way with a pilgrim on the 
first morning, we came along behind two rlanericans and 
an Arab guide. Tire guide was saying : — 

“ Kip yer hands on yer pokkits, sail, yes, all the way 
along hyah. Tliis is one of iho oldest bits of Jerusalem, 
sail ; tliis was whar the Temple stood. If you were to 
begin Kccavations some twenty feet to the left of that 
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Ul—lcip ycr hajitL ui Vcr poldrils—you would conic 
Xin Uie mins.'* 

- The tourists, v.-itli their ca,it5 tichtly Inuto.ucvi up, 
irncci about them ami lookc«l .u in* u.Npictoubly. 

“ Stop 1 " inak! the guide. “ Let tliem get p.ist ; you 
-et robbed in a second douai hy.ih. and the robber is off 
nto the crowd beiote you Juiow vvhali you alt.” 

The .!lincricaii.s sniffed ilie asr as we pa^.sed thcJii. .My 
pUgrini, not knowing English, of course knew nothing of 
the little comedy, lie inunib!ei.i hurriedly. “ Here Jesus 
Christ stumbled when He w-as carrying the cro.ss — you 
know? — and a girl gave Him a cloth to wipe His face." 
As I said I knew, the pilgrim divctl down into tJic cave 
where there is a sort of wa.\work representation of the act 
of St. Veronica. At the moment when the guide would 
be resuming his archajological prattle — " pnctoriuni here, 
pratorium there " — the suspected pickpocket was flat 
down on his breast before the ikon not made by hands. 

Later on we went to the place where the monastery 
of St. Nicodemiis is being built, and we Jiad tea with the 
founder in a room off the gallery where Clurist is supposed 
to have conversed vnth Nicodemus. As we came out on 
to the road we met two ponderous gentlemen coming up 
the steep way astride of little asses. They had long bam- 
boo poles in their hands, and kept dumping the little 
beasts with them between the cars. A tall, bare-legged 
Syrian ran beside them ; he wore an ancient rusty gar- 
ment, tattered at the knees, and on his head a white turban, 

" Come up, you brute 1 " said one tourist to his ass. 

" Head him off there, Frank 1 ” said the other, bash- 
ing his donkey’s ears with the hollow-sounding bamboo. 

“ In this baas Pilate lived," said the Syrian as they 
passed. 
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" Really ! " drawled the one addressed as 
compaiL’on’s steed had got the better of its n e > 
showed an inclination to continue its way 

" Yes, sah," said the Syrian. “ And undah^ 
is the dungeon whah ahr Saviour was skahged. 

‘‘ Ah, dear me ; that's very interesting. But gi . 
beast a whop up beliind, will you. . • • Thats 
Now I tell you I'm not coining out on one of these aiu 
again. I’ll trust my feet, I reckon. Come, let s get 
Pilate’s house, you say. That’s interesting. Be sure 
don’t miss anything." _ 

The peasant pilgrim looked solemnly at the high-roe 
asses. " If you’re not used to it, it's better to go on ’ 
he said at last. “ The Frenchmen don't hit anjrthing 
hard enough." 

“ They’re not French, but English, I think, and rat 
Idnd-hearted," I urged, laugliing to myself. 

“ English," said the peasant, looking after them * 
adoration, “ If I’d known that I’d have looked at them 
more carefully. The English are a noble people." 

We went along to the old city wall, to the point where 
Cook’s of&ces are and a great number of curio shops. Here 
a crowd was collected hi the street, and ray companion was 
curious enough to stop and stare. A photograph was being 
taken of a very tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired woman wearing 
’ a brass circlet on her head and triple bangles on her arms. 
She wore an ancient embroidered scarlet costume tliat 
would serve as a representation of B.abylon at a fancy 
dress ball, and the somewhat large toes of her bare feet 
wire stuffed into little hlac-coloured Turkish sbppers. 

“ Wliat is slie ? ’’ said the bewildered pUgrim. 

“ Look hard,” I replied. " Sliu’s a fine English lady 
dressed up in tlie garments of beautiful dark Syrian girls 
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^ tlioy u.cd to huouruL'i of ve-us , She h.w btcn 

Uito that shop, put off her fine thu:.,'^ tfii-re, .ind clutUge-ci 
mto thi*<. NtjW theyhc goijut to tr.he iier piiotogntpii. 
See. tiic pholDgr.ipik-r u coining out of tli- shop. Tiieru's 
her g\udc -.tutsdmij by her, axsd ilicrc's Skt lufoboiid, I 
thin!:,'* 

The hu-sband stenud to be repv-ntiiig that he had agreed 
to the aihur. The crowd annoyed Inni. But suddenly 
some officious sons of tlu* (ksert ru.'-hed in and cleared a 
space, and the pliotographer got a clear view of the 
picture. 

*' AJj ycr reddy ? .Ah ^er kwyte reddy ? " said he. 

Tlie t.dl lady came more into view, I forgot to say she 
was wearing tiglit corsel.s untler this magnificent attire, 
and that slie had a fmely developed bust like a great armful 
of cream roses standing above a slim curved vase. She 
was trying to stand at her ease, putting more of her weight 
on to one foot than on the other. She looked wliat the 
lady novelist c.aU.s “ perfectly lovable " at that moment. 
And when the Eastern pliotograplier asked if she were 
ready, she gav'e assent by looking upward with her pale- 
blue eyes above tlie people’s heads, swaj’ing her body the 
while. 

" Thank yah," said the photographer, and the crowd 
closed in again. The peasant took it ail in, and didn't 
utter a word till we started walking again. At last he 
rolled out his four-syllabled word of approbation. 

“ Klioroshaya ! " said he. (" Fine 1 ") 

" What’s fine ? ” 

Tlie lady," said he, “ and tall . . .” 

We came up the Jaffa road toward the hostelry again, 
and there at a corner is a shop whose Nvindows were pasted 
out with advertisements of this sort : — 
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CHUBB’S TOURS. TO 

TRIPS UP THE NILE, IN THE DESERT, i 
JORDAN, THE PYRAMIDS, etc. etc. 
WITH CAMELS OR IN TENTS ^ 

EVERY CONVENTION OR NO CONVENE low. 
FREE INFORMATION BURE.AU, 

STEP INSIDE! 

FREE LIBRARY FOR TR^WELLERS. 
GUIDES, OUTFITS, MONEY, STEAMBO.VTb. 
CAR.AVANS, PASSPORTS, etc. etc. 


na oUl 


as 


Outside of this at the door a SjTrian clerk was bowiOa 
a rich nobleman, or one of those " bom in tlie 
commerce.” 

“ Jaast as you please, sir,” said the Syrian ; 
you like, Jaast as you please, sir • jaast as you like. 

" tVhat magnificent words I ” I thought. " 
bolic 1 ” That man with his money can get any 
thing. How fortunate he is< Yet I think Chubb 'V 
deceiving him. What he gets from Chubb and Ins 
won't be exactly what he oleases to have and what 
likes. When he goes with his family to the place where t e 
five thousand were fed he will have to hurry back to the 
hotel for a meal. When he comes to the Jordan he ivn 
not see the life-giving stream, but will be rather bored. * 
should add to Chubb's announcement and his " Every 
vention or no convention " the little text, " WTio drinketh 
of this water shall tlrirst again." 


Jerusalem is an extremely ancient-looking city ; there 
is nothing modem about it, except its Easter visitors. It 
has no electric trams, no broad streets, no large shops of 
offices — even its hotels have a ramshackle appearance. 
None of the modem cities of great antiquity look their 
part as Jemsalem does. Its stones are indeed old — thougli 
not so old as they look, for in the East tliey build new 
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Iiousa; to ifvilc ilkc ruin.;. A hundred goncralions have 
v.«;<i(iprv.,.T tlw hvuii; God in thi city u’liich is called Jem- 
; its name and touniUtions have outlived nations 
and eniran'S. 

It has lK<-n -.ached and destroyed as m.any times as 
ancient Rome, and c',er. ov<-r the ilehns. 'ome people 
built it up a^ain. Th-' jccptic-i! aver that no one now 
knows exactly where the ancient Jenisalcm stood — that 
perhaps it was an much as a mile away, and tlml localisa- 
tion and idontihcation of the Holy Places arc so much 
pious fraud. 1 can offer no opinion here, and the point 
is imraatcrial. for the p.rasants have no doubt that this 
is the City of David, ftrcct for street and stone for stone. 

Jerusalem is built iugli up — the mountains do not stand 
round about it At points it is higher than in the centre ; 
there are the four iiiils, but they arc not so much higher 
tkui the rest of the towi as the Colton Hill, Edinburgh, is 
above Princes Street, They give no mountain landscape 
or mountain freslincss. 

The sim strikes dead down, pitilessly, so tliat from twelve 
till three most Europeans go indoors and sleep, and many 
shopkeepers put up their shuttem. The population, how- 
ever, is Oriental, and the natives do not mind the heat. Its 
modem aspect is that of a provincial Mahoraedan city. 
The streets, strange to say, are very shady, for they are 
narrow, and the housc,s on each side arc high. They arc 
no broader than Great Turnstile, Holbom — ^long narrow 
pavements, overcro'ivded with the out-tumbled wares of 
the Eastern shops on cither side, and fuE of a flocking, 
turbaned crowd. Many parts of these roads are arched 
and roofed, and they descend in long gradual stairways ; to 
enter them is like going underground ; the walls and the 
roofs are grey, lichened, shadowy, and ancient. The most 
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delightful scene there is tlrat of a train of panniered^ ’ 
stalking np the road through the crowd, or " loping 

There are no pahn trees in Jerusalem and little gre^^V 
of any kind, but tlie stony slopes of the lulls about it 
covered with sparse grass and many %vild flowers. There 
are olive trees, cypresses, and aspens in considerable nu® 
bers outside the city walls, on the Mount of Olives, hy ^ 
in the Garden of Getlisemane, at Bethany, and at Jeric 
There are great gardens of orange shrubs heavy laden 
oranges at Jaffa, but not at Jerusalem, which stands too 
high. 

At some points of the city it is possible to look far below 
and away to the wilderaess. the little Jordan, and the silv^jy 
pool of the Dead Sea. Beyond all these rise the mountains 
of Eg^'pt — a great wall along the horizon. 


Jerusalem is *' the city that we seek ” ; the difBculty 
is to find the city when you get to Jerusalem. JerusalenJ 
is different from other sights, like Rome or Athens or the 
Pyramids. Even the most hardened globe-trotter and sight" 
seer is to a certain e.xtent a seeker in Jerusalem. He is not 
quite satisfied when he gets there. There ivas something 
beyond what he saw and what lie heard — sometiung that 
he sub-consciously expected to find but did not. Even the 
man who thorougUy disbelieves in the Bible story has this 
feeling. Hence, I thmk, the immense number of guide- 
books to Jerusalem. Hence the m.iss of Jerusalem litera- 
ture. Tourists and pilgrims have turned in v.iln fiom book 
to book, seeking the hauntuig Mtle secret, the something 
which tlie soul e.xpeets to fjid there. Every building of 
Jerusalem Ers licen described ,ind surveyed, everj- inch of 
the ground ba^ its pi-'.L-, of piuited matter, and tlw baffled 
reader roi^jht well be tick to naiuca. 
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Jcrus^'ilcm St sr.dcotj a ” h.icks>.s:yuA " subjo:!. Saircely 
any bo>ik wividv uitii vo s'ivc Ihu real jerusAXIcni could malcQ 
its way ayaiiist the: CAiaiurt aujk'rlUntv of Dxjks. it would 
be ainiply lo^i. I am not my-A-if trying to write such a 
TOlmrte. Mine b an attempt to ipve the stcjry of a pii|^rim- 
age, and to m.ike inteiiigibte the religious hie of the Russian 
peasantry'. But I cinnot .u-aume that Ml my readers have 
read tliese dull {'uhle-boults .md luve been to Jerusalem, 
nor could I ask them to t:d:e so much trouble in order to 
fill in the bacltground of the picture. I shall be pardoned 
if I give now and tlien a lew details such .is the foregoing, 
which could no doubt be found m any g.i/ettccr. For the 
rest, it is one of Uie children in the school who is showing 
you round. 



VI. 

AT THE CHURCH OF THE LIFE-GIVING 
GRAVE. 

"V ^ 7 HENjI announced my intention of going to Jerusalem. 

VV friends told me X was sure to be disappointed, tba 
every one going there nursed Irigh hopes which were 
lined to remain unfulfilled; Jerusalem was not at all wha 
we would have it be, what we dream it to be ; that the com- 
mercial spirit of the Arabs, the fraud and hypocrisy of the 
Greek monks, and the banality and sordidnoss of tlie every- 
day scenes would be a great shock to me, 1 should feel that 
my religion and the Author of it were disgraced, and not in 
any way honoured or made more holy by what the Sacred 
Places look in our day. I knew all tins too, in myself, and 
on that account should never have gone to Jerusalem, in 
the ordinary course of things, from England and in the 
English way. But now that I have journeyed with the 
peasants, imderstood their, religious life, and come witli 
them from the other side of Europe, I see all things differ- 
ently. Jerusalem stands revealed as “ the highest of all 
earthly,” the real “ Holy of holies." It might have been 
that God had sent a blight upon Jerusalem as He did upon 
Sodom, but He foimd many pure and simple men worship- 
ping Him there as best they knew how, and the city has 
remained unharmed. As long as the Russian peasants and 
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thslr iikt; ;uc (jtuhcrt'vl there, G«xl will be foutsd in 

the jnidit of tficnt—thoje v.-ho iu%'e been <lis.ipiKitiitcd with 
Jcru'islcnv wiU Mtnpiy not Etve gnt there at ail. 

Tim io.id from tJie Jeni.-k.Icm of the tourist to the Jeru- 
ijafvnt of tJu; pih;Tim is long isttlecd. The difference Iwtwecn 
the man surwyint^ the Chutch of the Sepulchre with a iund- 
Ixxik, atstl the jve.rsant %vlio creeps into the iiunost 
clramber of the Tomb to ki3,> the stone where he believes the 
dead body of hut Saviour vais hud, is something overwheim- 
ujg to the mind. 

For the pilgriiimge is the liighcst rite tliat Cliristianity 
has conceived. ^Vs the rite of Communion keeps the memory 
of C!iri.st “ till riLs coming ag.un,” so the pilgrimage fore- 
siiadoNS’S tire whole ioumey of the huraair soul in earth and 
heaven. When the peasant has slept in the sacred Tomb, 
and awakened again and gone out of it once more, he has 
been received into the presence of tlio angels. 

But to put aside for a moment this fundamental and 
personal meaning of the pilgrimage, let me take it simply 
in its relation to the Holy Orthodox Church and the religious 
life of the Ru-ssian peasantry. The pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
is again foimd to be a fundamental matter, and the Church of 
the Sepulchre to be the motlicr siirine of the whole Church. 

It is an extremely intei’csting matter, and by no means an 
idle generalisation. Those who wish to study the religious 
life of Russia, to understand the reverence for the dead 
bodies of the saints, and the psychology of the little pil- 
grimage ought really to take the Jcnisalem pilgrimage as 
a starting-point, for it is in itself an interpretation and 
explanation. 

Western Europeans, and indeed even cultured Russians, 
divorced from the realities of their native land, must have 
often wondered at the belief the peasants have that the 
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dead bodies of the saints have in them great holiness, 
power, the strength to work nriracles. To take ' 
ample — ^those who have read The Brothers Karame-- ^ 
remember how, when holy Father Zossima was 
people came from far and near, and brought their s i 
maimed, and blind to be in readiness for a miracle direc 
the good man died. He who in his lifetime had works 
miracles was expected to work them when he was cl 
And not even anythi:^g so credible as that .1 It was actu 1 
the dead body, the corpse from which the soul had depart 


that ivas supposed to work the miracle. It seems ai 


bsurd 


It is not quite so absurd to the simple Roman Cathead 
but utterly absurd to the Protestant. Protestantism re 
veals itself as the reli^on of the mystery of life ; Orthodox 
as the religion of the mystery of death. 

It is not superstition ; it does not spring simply 
the peasants’ credulity. It is far deeper than that. Super 
stition is infectious ; this other is something spontaneou 
in the Russian soul. It is perhaps older than Christianitj 
this worship of corpses, unless we take it that Cliristianit, 
in one form or another has been existent since the founds 
tion of the world. < 

The Russian believes — though but one in ten thousan 
could articulate the belief — that when the soul leaves th 
body it is purified, that it leaves in the body its earthly im 
purities. Life is a sort of smelting process, a refining b 
suffering instead of by Rre. The deathbed is the fina 
struggle in tlie release of the soul. The Russian is ver 
mudr afr.aid of sudden death ; he is afraid that if he die 
quickly the process v/iU not have been properly worked out 
He likes to die a prolonged death of suffering on lus bed, ii 
order that his soul may be completely purged. To dii 
suddenly is to die like an animal. And yet tliat dead bodj 
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in V)"hich ii i«k ^li tlu* i..trthly dr>r., trxatcd a,*, having 
imracubujf pov.cr. 'Die j^irad^'X t-. tmly an app.ir<.-iit one. 
The Rui^un fixL thu the coq'. c h.si on u liic tnnl of the 
heavenly spirit uh’.ch ha^ t a:.ij,ed. \vhcn one looks at 
an etjjpty cliiysaiia case- one Ut.t<et3 tracis of tJm bright 
scales of the v/ings of the buturlly that ha» c-*d{xn.i, ho the 
Russiaji E a'Aare of .i asrt of astr.ii riime--iurgtve the ex- 
pression — on the Lotin-.^ of liio^-e (h’n.trtcd this life, 'fhe 
holy man, the great b.unt. Ls o.L'nti.illy the niaii who has 
greatly sniferetl, who h.ib relus>ti his soul to perfection. 
And die body of the holy nun u the more holy because a 
wonderful and celestial -jjint hxs stcpjied out of it. It is 
even tiiought th.at w'heu exctptional »amts die they leave 
such a trace of their ejnpyre.d substance beiiind tliat for 
many years the body remains incorruptible and will not 
decay. 

The body of Jesus, whilst it lay in the Sepulchre, was 
consequently the greatest of ail earthly relics, for out of it 
had fioNVU not only a perfected celestial spirit, but God of 
God and Very God of Very God. That relic, however, 
disappeared. The Bible story is confused : the disciples 
were evidently of hvo minds as to the meaning of tlie 
Resurrection. Host thought it meant that Christ rose 
again, as Lazarus rose, in his old cartlily body. Tiiere was 
probably a strange rumour for many years after Jesus' 
deatli that He was abroad in tiie land and would shortly 
manifest Himself. The enemies had said that Jesus' body 
was stolen away by the disciples by night. All four gospel 
writers have this slander in mind as a most important point 
to be refuted. Consequently there is a concerted defence 
of the material resurrection. The story of Thomas and of 
the meal that Jesus ate, and many other facts, are given to 
substantiate the belief that the risen Jesus was not a spirit. 
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Yet Jesus was taken up into heaven, He vanished into in- 
visibility before the disciples' eyes, and was evidently not 
subject to the laws of the flesh. Jesus' body certainly 
vanished, and it was never recovered. Not even an eccl^J* 
astic has ever laid claim to have in Ids church the remains 
of Jesus, though such remains would be considered the most 
holy thing upon the world. Observe, Jesus dead is holier 
than Jesus alive. For Orthodoxy He dead ; for Prot- 
estantism He is alive for evermore. 

There are no bones and dust, there is only the Sepulclnre, 
the place where the shinmg God stepped out, the place where 
the glowing, holy Body lay. But that is enough ; it is as if 
the Body lay there still. The stones which the peasants 
kiss in the sacred Tomb are pregnant with the very mystery 
of mysteries. The pilgrimage is not so much to the Holy 
Land or to Jerusalem as to these sacred stones, for they are 
holier than priest and church and city. The same truth 
applies to pilgrimr^e in Russia, the holy bones and dust of 
the saint deposited at the holiest place in the church, the 
throne of the altar, are the object of the pilgrimage, not 
so much the church or monastery itself. The promise to 
God to go to Jerusalem is called in popular parlance “ the r 
promise to the Life-giving Grave." 

It was a common salutation of one pilgrim to another 
in the hostelry of a momhig, “ Let us go and kiss the grave ! ” 

Ic was in answer to such an invitation that I first visited tlie 
Holy Sepulchre. It happened on the mommg of the second 
day j at Jerusalem on the succeeding mght we were all of 
us, all who wished, to go and sleep tliere. It was a strange 
contrast to come tliere by day and to come there by 
night. 

We went away down those descending, shadowy, crowded 
_ alleys in the broiling noonday, threading our way through 
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•'I tlu* sv;iy-- \v the ‘ux.ujge little 

tuniing Hut dvlivcr-t yms u.ncxj-.ctciliy into the sight of the 
Sepulchre. 

“ There, tlut i.- the Grave," said tiit- {ueuatit. pointing 
over the ctoyai of hutvkers ami biiters \;ho o'cctipiul the 
equate in front of tin’ church. I l^-liekl a heavy, ancient 
h'uldisig with two rlispUiiKirtionately hirge doors, one of 
vtlach was mortaretl np. W’e stood in tJie square facing the 
doors, ruid on cadi side of its, not detaclicd from the clnnch. 
Were the ancient buildings of the muna.stciie.s of the Grave 
in wliidi formerly the pilgrims were accommodated. It ' 
W‘.is a surprise. The whole w.ls so mined, so patched 
and grimed, so ancient, and withal so enigmatical. It 
seemed ns if it might have been jirodiiced only tiie mght 
before by some evil magician. Certainly that round which 
the Crusader and the Saracen had foiiglit, and round which 
nov/ the Arab hawlccrs loafed and screamed, was not beauti- 
ful. It had in it an appearance of death. 

This is really ratlicr a horror to the fastidious. The 
noise about it and the offal of the East are appalling. WTiat 
shall one say of the Turkish gendarme sprawling on a sofa 
at the entrance smoking liis cigarette and lazily looking at 
his half-drunk cup of coffee ? Even within, there is heard 
tile noise of the incautious movements of Greek and Ar- 
menian priests ; the church is vast and strange, ruined, 
dirty beyond words, with verminous walls all cracked and 
chipped. One has entered into a mysterious and awful 
cliamber. I came, of course, not to look but to pray. I 
only realise now, as I write, what I saw. A strange thoiiglit 
rose to my mind as we bent down to enter the cliamber of 
the Holy of holies, that Mary, the mother of God, was the 
first pilgrim to the Life-giving Grave, and up to that moment 
we were the last. 
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I followed the pilgrim humbly and prostrated myself at 
the great stone of anointing that hes in the doonvay, an 
kissed it after him. I followed to various Uttle sbrines 
within the temple and repeated the reverence, and then 
bent down to enter the tunnel staircase to go to the wry 
cleft in the rock where the sacred Body was laid. The 
church is buUt about tlie crowned and adorned Sepulchre, 
and the latter, made square on all sides, suggests to the 
mind the idea of the sacred Ark. I veritably held my 
breath as I followed the pilgrim. And for me the bond 
was loose ; I do not beUeve like a peasant. What tlie poor, 
simple pilgrim must feel, when at the end of his long journey 
from the quiet Uttle village in the backivoods, he gets to 
this point I leave to the imagination. It is a wonder that 
on that staircase peasants' hearts do not stop. I should 
not be surprised to hear that many have died there before 
now. We crawled forward in entire reverence and touched 
most deUcately with our Ups the shrine of slirines. We were 
in the womb of death. Even the consciousness seemed 
dmivn away and we walked as in a dream. I remember 
my surprise, when, as I Ufted my head from IcneeUng, I 
suddenly felt a spray of water on my face, a tingUng in my 
eyes, and a breath of perfume. I had not noticed the priest, 
who sat in the background, holding an aspergeoire in his 
hrmd with which he sprayed each worshipper with holy 
water. 

The pilgrim had been many times to the Grave, and he 
showed me a carved baptism cross which he had taken in 
ivith him to the inner sanctuary, and held in that spurt of 
rose-scented water. When he got back to liis native village, 
greater gift than this cross thus sanctified could not be 
within Iris power. It would be something to outlast life 
and the world itself — a token round the neck of the wearer 
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a queer little huncliback pilgrim sitting on tlie cold stone 
pavement outside the door of the church. He wore blue 
spectacles and was poring over an ancient Bible, munibling 
as he read, and I caught the phrase I wanted, "lam Aipiw 
and Omega the first and the last, which was apd which is, 
and which is to come." 



the 


iv. 

pilgrims. 



THE UNCOMMERCLVL PILGRDL 


M y attention ns’os first dratra to the comic on the pil- 
grim bciat. I was standing by a deal Turkish hawltcr 
in the port of Smyrna, when suddenly a man with a loud 
hollow voice addressed my neighbour ; — 

" Move your fiearing ear around t ” 

Tlie Turk obeyed, leaning his head on one side to catch 
whatever the ixjssibic customer might say. The pilgrim 
put his lips to the Turk's ear and bawled louder than 
before : — 

“ 1 want smoky eye-glasses ... to keep the sun off 
. , . Say your lowest price at once as wc lose time, and 
death is coming." 

The pedlar fumbled hastily among his wares and pro- 
duced a pair of spectacles. 

“ Fifty copecks,” he said, apologetically. 

“ Twenty," said the pilgrim. " Don't waste time. 
Twenty." 

" Forty-five." 

" Thirty. That’s my last figure. Decide quickly ; if 
you don't accept at once I shall go back to twenty-five and 
remain at that, after which I should not agree even if you 
did come down to thirty." 

The poor pedlar could descend no lower, so the pilgrim 
left Mm, and toddled away back to Ms place in the hold, 

I 
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apparontiv wiihuot dituppointnscut. 1 {(illoi'-cti 
heard Win ejaadAU' to Ms notijhbour do'.vn 
bLigo pu’oQ'.chno." lucaning that he had made lu^ J 
on to the upper deck, God had prc't"erved him, an 
come to no harm. Evidently he wits one o ^ ; 
hardly ever moved from his place in the hold. ^ 
an extremely original fellow, aitd 1 tried to get into con 

saiion with him. ,, .nlmi- 

“ 11 I -'Ce another pedlar I’ll send him to you, ' 

t.Gcr€ici» * 

“ 1 need no Inrip." said he, " neither of man nor 
woman. Tell mo You have a ring on your fmget 
that mean you have been ma.med for the second, thir , n 
fourth time ’ ” 

“ For the fifth,” I replied. 

" Hoo, hoQ, hoo I ’’ He cast up Ins eyes to the loV' 
roof of the hold and giggled He lost contiol of his thin 
lips and wriggled with amusement. “ I quite understan 
that," he said at last. 

But then a change came over his countenance. I asken 
him from what province he came, and apparently he took 
it ill. 


“ Tambof,” he said abruptly. *' But to return to the 
matter of your wives. You said five ; I laughed. Perhaps 
I had no right to laugh I don’t know j'ou ; you are only 
an acquaintance. 1 should probably never' get to know 
you so well that I could be sure of you. The proverb says 
that to know any one as you Icnow yourself it is necessary 
to eat forty pounds of salt, and that in the end of ends is 
impossible. To oe brief, the more we probe into the human 
nature of our fellow-man tire more bitterness we find. To 
know’ a man is like committhig suicide by swallorving salt a 
spoonful at a lime till we have eaten forty pounds. Then 
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v;c *i;r<vv.' hitu >Ac ti.x.tL V/si.-r.'; li,"ve you sprung 
:ru;u ? I lake you for u m.tn. You may ba a uotnan far 
all I know . . , in numT clotiu.-s- Avv.unt ! " 

I trial to be cheerful, but only got sent a'.vaj\ So, 
fcclh'.g rather wfcnilcd, I went back to my plo^ce upstairs 
agttin, and we didn’t .-xe one aitoilicr till we arrived at the 
hostelry’. 

There i satv him again, and aav,* him every day', for lie 
slept not twenty feet away from me. One morning he came 
up to me witl) a deliberative air and hini.self broke the silence. 
He didn't refer to our previous conversation, and inde«i 
was very abrupt. 

" Can you tell me." said he. " whether the Dreadful 
Judgment wUl talte place in the Valley of Jelio.shapfiat or 
on tile shores of the Dead Sea 7 Some people say one 
tiling ; some another." 

This question was our re-introduction. He was a strange 
little peasant v/ith a large, idiotic-looldng head, and wastai 
arms and legs. He ^Yore a peasant-made wadded jacket 
and jack-boots into which in's little trousers were tucked. 

I could not answer his question about the Dreadful Judg- 
ment, but we went together to tlie Dead Sea shore from 
Jordan, and he came to tlie conclusion it would be there. 
We never referred to our first meeting on the boat, and 
perhaps he had forgotten it. Aiiytvay, we remained on 
quite intimate terms to the day of my departure for 
Russia. Several days he lay ill on his pallet and could 
not stir, and I sat beside iiini, read e.xtracts out of holy 
books, and talked. He was not an ordinary pilgrim at all, 
but then I tliink that each and every one of these seven 
thousand pilgrims, known intimately, would reveal liimself 
as by no means ordinary. But that is by the way. Cer- 
tainly this one was abnormal. He spoke in enigmatical 
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sentences end often at great length, md *s- 

style. His voice »» so .“"f "8*“, , „tole hostelry 
tingnished from alar, even in the bu= of the r 

speakmgatonce. He made a confBs.on^t 

“ I was once an alcohohk. i J ^ the 

drunkenness and adulterj'. a a the female 

other a weakness for strong drmhs ^ ^qoal and 

sex. For although God made 3^4 yaking 

complementary, takmg the one out ““h to the 

one want the other, and bidding th® that happi- . 

one. yet man is not content ; for he t, 
ness is in change, even though he has th 
as an example of constancy in the very mght 
ness. And although spirits me a proportions 

given men nerves m certam quantities J^, those 
itting to his virtues, and the strong hquor 
proportions and changing those quantitiffi, y . tiy 

L his smallness that more happmess is to ^ot 

being in the wrong quantities, out of their 
sober, drunken, inebriate . . • One 

were my sins for which I suffered pain 

day I was struck doivn from heaven. I felt a terrio y 

aown the middle of my forehead. ...” 

The pilgrim stopped, and crossed himself three tun 

with aivful solemnity. 

“ Since the morning when that happened,” he rvent o 
“ I have not lifted a spade or held a rein. I fell iU. W; 
enemies appeared. 1 became ill and my enernies appear^ 
the well became iU. the friend became the enemy. The 
m-rde a plan to steal my property.” 

“ The oeasant looked me straight m the eyes. I looke 
1 - vdlow vvrinlded face, and saw that he was about i 
me %vith Ins most dangerous confidence. 
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*' I '.Vi- .-.ylu ffiOiUl!- in .s asylum," h-i wuit 0i\ 

*' My ciscaijcs co.’.tnv..<i 15. ' 11 . vy >,it in niy liou&j: 
wiiEt I Was jH vmI a r.tiAtw U ::h) I !.iv in .s nuujJiaus^; 
till I saw a prit.-'i a,r,d a.-.ki-<i hint to -.paL '.0 the <]cK.tor. 
I paid a little inosn-y, I nu% N.*.y, .s little os the pafxir stith 
v.iiich v.'e ease our binan-a'-s, lie. lie. lie ! . . . and I manageti 
It. The doctor certiskd sny r«.-<,o\ery I got the piau in a 
dre.im. I felt well, .and I re'-ulve*! never to snicl! a ghias 
of vodia, any more, anti I Imvcii't. I know I t-iiould have 
that pain again if f tiid I gained nuieU of iiiy proficrly 
h.ack then, but finding inywlf noeli >-4 for work, and having 
money oa my hands .and time, .and rcilectmg on the mercy 
of God, I vow«l to go to Jerusalem, and I put a notice on 
my house door to that cifect, and collected many holy com- 
missions." 

This evidently reminded him of some duties, for ho said 
to mo. " If you are free wc can go out into the city together." 

I agreed to accompany him, and we went out to look at 
the shops and buy ikons. 

We turned down p.ast the cathedral and the hospital, 
and into the town. On the way I stopped at a shop to 
buy some photographic material. The salesman, not un- 
derstanding the Russian word for films [plouki), I had to 
explain what I wanted in French. When I got outside 
again the pilgrim asked me what language I had spoken in. 

" In French," I replied. il 

" They speak it in your province ? " he queried, 

" Yes. We leam it besides our own language ; it's 
often necessary," I replied. 

We went on along a line of ecclesiastical shops where 
religious oriiaments, crucifixes, channs, and curios were 
exposed for sale. My friend evidently wanted to buy, but 
he seemed to hesitate. We stopped a long time looking at 
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the shop windows, and I judged he was very glad to have 
me by him. for he would not allow me to desert hiin, 

At length he seemed to have made his choice of a 
shop. " You are my witness,” he said, as we stood on the 
threshold. 

" Witness of what ? ” I asked. 

" Of what I buy,” he replied. 

He bought, first of all, a stout pilgrim's staff, brass- 
headed, not for himself apparently, for it was dispropor- 
tionately large. He was particularly careful to inspect it» 
and see that it had printed on the side of it, “With the 
blessing of the Holy City of Jerusalem." 

The shopman began to pester him to buy frankincense. 
He was an oily-lipped, fat-nosed, dark salesman, a Jew, I 
thought, but he said he was Orthodo.x ; said also that he 
had been educated for the Church at Moscow, though 
he spoke Russian deplorably. “ An unpleasant, fmvning. 
loquadous shopman," I thought. 

The pilgrim asked to see a -panorama, as he called it, 
that is, a stereoscope %vith a set of Jerusalem pictures. As 
in this shop the pictures were not photographic, but cheap 
lithographs, the pilgrim was very disappointed. He looked 
at about fifty pictures and decided fifty times. '* It wasn't 
good enough.” The shopman was mortified. He was quite 
a young Jew, had an extreme contempt for pilgrims in 
general, no sympathy with them or imderstanding of them. 
So when the peasant refused to take the stereoscope he began 
reducing the price. He came down from three roubles 
fifty copecks to one rouble fifty, and quite unnecessarily 
showed of how much he would have robbed us. My com- 
piinion, however, ignored the salesman’s personality and 
character. These obviously didn't concern him. He asked 
for myrrh, and without any bargaining bought tliree pounds 
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os u. He got it ^ a rcoaonabJc {trice, tor the Jjopnuii waa 
i^sbertad, 

'* 'Oicse arc ordinary purehaaca." said Liubomucirof, for 
that was my pilgrim's nanre — lover of wisdom, it means. 

HiCse arc ordinary purchases, .u one man to anotlier, 
God being above us and tliis being iny witness," he {xjinted 
to me, " Kow, in dm name of the Father, the Son, and 
dte Holy Ghost, .Amen." 

He turned north, south, etist, and west in turn and 
crossed himself, the salesman with affable familiarity and 
feigned tevereno: doing the same, I stood and watched, 
or examined llie things for sale. 

" Now," said Liubomudrof, looking straight at the e-X- 
Pectant sho(>-iKepcr, “ 1 want ten thorn crowns.’’ 

'* What do you want ? '* 

The pilgrim explained. He wanted thoni crowns such 
os the ^ab peasant women plait and sell in the streets, 
crowns made of the same tlioms as tliosc which wounded 
Jesus' brow. The salesman sent a boy out for the ten, 
and brought them in a few minutes while we examined 
ikons. These also were bought without bargaining. 

" Now," said the pilgrim, " I want a v/ooden baptism 
cross with a figure of Christ on one side, and on the other 
bits of the seven sacred woods inlaid." 

“ Forty copecks," said the salesman. Such goods are 
sold at five copecks. 

‘‘ Ah I " said Liubomudrof. “ I do not bargain over 
sacred things, and I’m not proposing a reduction. How- 
ever, I have an order. I don't want one only ; no doubt 
that makes a difference with you. Now, if I were to say 
I wanted ten, I suppose that would be different." 

“ Oh yes, that would be quite different." 

“ Well, then, now that I've told you I shan't bargain 
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with you, and you quite understand, teU me at what mte 

you would charge for them now that 1 bring an or 


you. 

“ I’ll teU you what I’ll do, balitshka,” said the shop 
“ So as there shall be no bargaining, TU say a rninimuin 
price, m say thirty copecks each, and TU grvu 
special large cross in for yourself as a premium.” 

“ Hoo, hoo,” said the pilgrim, “ that's cheating. I 
not ask for a premium as you call it, and I don’t want i • 
How much is such a premium worth a.nywiy ? ” 


‘‘ We seU them for seventy copecks at least.” 

“ Well, then, distnbute that seventy copecks ; 
it over the other crosses and make their price less. 


spread 

1 want 


twenty-eiglit, that is at least two copecks less.” , 

“ I'm quite honest,” said the shopman. He crosse 
himself %vith an appearance of devoutness. ” And now, 
baliishka, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. Seemg that you want 
twenty-eight, and wall probably bring other orders to me, 
ru make it twenty-five copecks 'acb, and i'll still give yoo 


the large cross in." 

“ No, no,” said Liubomudrof impatiently. “ The price 
Is thirty copecks, but I want no premium, and 1 propose 
that you deduct two copcclrs each in respect of it, and 
make tlie price twenty-eight. Do you agree ? " 

The salesman with a serious and appreciative looh 
agreed, but he said he would give the cross in all tiic 
same. This puzzled Liubomudrof, and after repe.rtinf,’ 
that he didn't vrant the cross he scemevi about to leave 


the shop. 

The shopunin hastily put it away and took the order, 
sorting out die aos^'-s. Liubommlrof rejcctwl licven aS 
Ixing bad SiK-cuncUs, lacldnjj the mlay of tlie sevt-n woods. 
Wliui the twenly-<.5^ht had been found, the ihopioan 
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of5wc4 the pth’.rhn chasn> hy vvhich tu attadi the CfOfceS 
-"they Were ti-.e -'4,;yt '.slnch .'ue has;, 4 ti'ur.ii th.e neck. 

Liulxnntniro! re}cct>.;l titcisi. “ Stinr’. e- I'rt'tter. said he. 

Die ^shopnun, ii-jvvevt-r, put in tv/o .r bfnmty, and 
wen ottered me one free. He wa‘« c'tcitcil at the money 
he u-as t-ikiUfj. 

Ijubomudttn' then five fusivnil diroufE and five 

black skiill-cafKj t;inbroidt,rcd uath silver-coloured crosses. 
He ako bought a shc-if of hideous oliogniphs, and twenty 
little manufactnretl and stamped t.iblet- oi Jcnj''.deni earth, 
and he ordered an iktiU of ht. inaaiief to be specially painted 
for him, indicating e.vactly how it w.as to be clone all 
without bargaining. Then lie requested the man to make 
out a bill and receipt it, and viid he would pay. fie tvaved 
a twenty-five rouble note. Die shopman, to my surprise, 
v/as very much disinclined to write out a bill. He was 
afraid tiiat Liubomudrof miglit show his bill to the author- 
ities, and tliat how much he had overcliargecl would be 
noticed by them. The pilgrim, however, was lirra, and was 
ready to go out of the shop quite happily and cheerfully, 
■resigning all his purchases if he could not have a receipt. 
The salesman therefore, though very unwillingly, wotc 
out the list, the number, and the price. Liubomudrof 
corrected him several times on unimportant points.^ At 
the end he signed his name simply “ Dmitri." I said it 
was not enough ; that a surname was needed, and tire name 
of the shop, but Liubomudrof said, “ No, Dmitri is suffi- 
cient," Again there was trouble over the change, for 
among the Russian gold was a ten-franc piece which was 
supposed to be the same as 6ve roubles. The pilgrim re- 
fused the coin: didn’t know what, it was, but refused it 
as bad. - " It hadn’t got the Tsar’s head on," he said. 
Affecting to examine the coin in his fingers, the shopman 
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dropped it, and fooling us to the top of his bent, he . 
out, “ Ah ! God have mercy i " There lay the yellow 
of the Republique Fran^aise of 1875, and before he pi 
it up he made the sign of the cross over it. , 

At last, with right change, rvith a bill of a hin , 
loaded with purchases, we left the shop. Liubomu 
chuckled. 

" Vso blagopalaotchm," he said, using the same pht^^ 
as when he got safely back to his seat in the hold ow 
pUgrimboat. 

Some days later he brought me a long documen 
sign. 

Certificate. 

This is to certify that on the rath March J912, Pavel Pavlowtch Liu 
boraudrof, a pilgrim at Jerusalem, bought m the Holy City of Jerus ' 
at Dmitri's shop, near the church of the Lifc-givmg Grave . . . el®- 


He enumerated with many explanations the things that 
he had bought and the price paid for them. At the end 
it was signed, “ Pavel Pavlovitch Liubomiidrof," and under 
that signature came another five lines to this effect : — 


I certify that I was with Pavel Pavlovitch Liubomudrof on the rath 
March, and witnessed all these transactions, and I certify that the things 
were bought as written above. 

Then I understood how it was he had said I was his 
witness, and I signed. 

The Comic was very fond of making out long, official- 
looking documents, and he spent nearly the whole of one 
day composing and copying out a long petition to the 
Governor of Tambof, apparently about his property. He 
had his mysteries. 

One day he came to me and said, “ I want your help. 
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U'.C a uUy^nnx in L'nnich. Ttansktc this tor me 


n tu the Tut.V.-h p,>.;.o;s;ce.' 
_«hy jn French •' I .s-Lr.'l. 


H'.^y Hon't tnihi: 


But »« wl.ojn are vnu '^.'SKitnr •» > 


U'{i,tram in Ru.v.uin," he rcpUcrl, 
'-ending it ? " 1 enquired. 

♦ riwid in Ku,>'.!a," lu- rephed ; “ tii.u is ira-lcvam," 
wll lu; uiiflci it.inti French > " I .esked. 

pH-ser. It r<uine<l ver>' certain that the 
urth^'^ ^ Bieiid w.is simply an uneducated tnouzliik. TJie 
‘>’«'ent to the jxjst-odicc, .and we found 
u-k-grain could be scut, but it would luve 
w iraiw-litcnitcd, that is. written m Latin letters. So 
It telegram was sent. “ Pay KLslovsky 100 roubles. — 
wubomudrof." I wonder if it W.U. understood at tiiat rural 
Post^ffice to which it was directed. 

\(s, we did a gTe.it many such things together, and 
:e pilgrim emne to regard me as an indispensable person. 
th^ ulong at ail times and at all hours, and asked mo 
u most astonishing questions — to the great distaste of 
lUip. who liked privacy. Then Liubomudrof and I went 
o Jordan. We spent togetljer the morning of the receiving 
of tire Sacred Fire. But of these matters I must speak in 
due pEce. 
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PHILIP. 

B efore relating the story of the caravan to 
I must just say a word about a pilgrim who was 
very opposite of Liubomudrof in his dealings with. 

^ shop-keepers, namely, my enigmatical acquaintance PI 

Philip was a commercial person at Jerusalem ; prayuJo 
took but a third or perhaps a fourth place in his life 

He was a Little Russian from the province of Podolski 
a large settlement near tlie Austrian frontier. I know 
was rather inclined to set it down to the influence of Anstrkt 
that he was such a peculiar peasant. I hit on the wron§ 
person when I went to live with him at the hostelry. E 
any one wished to write a book on aU that was wrong 
. Jerusalem, Philip would have been the type to study. He 
ivas a tall, full-blooded peasant, broad-shouldered but fat, 
with a large, dirty, black-haired, unshaven face, fat nose 
and cheeks, round cliin, dreamy, affectionate, but cunning 
ey^ ; his hair brushed back over a clever, roofed head, 
showed a high but red and %vrinkled Russian forehead. 
His bushy moustache hung in a sensual sort of drop over 
thick,' red, sluggish Ups. He was thirty-five. He walked 
with a peculiar jaunt, Ufting his back up and down as he 
went, wore a sugar-loaf sheepskin hat, and talked in a low, 
musical whisper. He liked to descend into an artificial, 
childish sing-song when he was talking familiarly ; he knew 
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every one, and v;hcru'ver ."Uiv trouhlv aioi*; about places 
or tli« Iticc in the ho-itehy. he al’a-ay-. •-t'tllcd it in a u'tiy 
that led tije otiier pc;ts>a:iti to tiunk he hud autiiority to 
do so. 

I did not personally ftvl dravm to him. He was much 
more dirlj' th:ui he teemed ; his curtained ap.irtnient was 
suffocating ; I feared h.e was in leagtie witli the piclaxicket 
monk. Eventually I discovered bO many of his ways, and 
he had m much revtson to fe.ar and hate me, that I left 
him for a safer place in the hostelry. Pliihp vras a pander 
to the monks, a tout for ecclesiastical shop-keepers like 
Dinitti's, an agent for bringing crcrinlous pilgrims to priests 
who said pmyerh to God on p.tymcnt of money, a smuggler 
of goods to KvLssia, a trader in articles of religion and Turkish 
goods, an immoralist. Ho infringed all the rules of the 
Pakstinc Society, had an understanding witli all the lower 
officials, paid nothing for his keep, did not give his pass- 
port in, could even get ids dinner free. He was pious with 
a genuine childlike piety, made a journey to Jordan to get 
ten bottles of ti<e teal Jordan water, and would not think 
of filling his bottles at Jerusalem and lying when he got 
home ; but he was all on the side of disorganisation and 
corruption, and the presence of such in the fold is a menace 
to the sheep and to the good work and name of the shep- 
herds — the Orthodox Palestine Society. 

He was in Jerusalem to malce money, and he carried 
back to Russia each year something like four hundred 
pounds of luggage, thougJi he came with only a sack on his 
back. And he bestowed all that immense quantity of stuff 
on the ship, and took it through the Customs at Odessa 
without paying a farthing for freight or duty. Pie had 
had much experience, and knew his way about, both in 
Russia and Jerusalem. 
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I miist say his ways puzzled me. All one day he cut 
up potatoes, pared tliem, sliced them, and hung thein ^ 
strings to dry. The next day he did the same, inomuv 
noon, and night, and he seemed to have patience to go 
lor eternity. Our apartment was hung with strings 
black slices and presented an extraordinary appeoranc^ 
Moreover, no one else in tire whole hostelry was doing su 
a thing or had such strings drying. The otlier pilgd^ 
were very curious ; but to all questions Philip answer 
tlrat Turkish potatoes dried were good in soup — ^which 'vas 
imtrue. Whoever heard of any one putting ancient bla 
slices of bitter potatoes in soup ? His explanation to nie 
was more amazing tlian the act. " Don’t tell tire others • 
the potatoes are for the peasant women in our village# 
they break the slices up and put them in their tea ; il ® 
good for toothache, headaclie, stomachache. The Arabs 
use it. Once I took a pound home, and they were liked 
so much that now whenever I go to Jerusalem all the babs^ 
come round me asking me to bring some home.” 

Another day Phrlip brought in seventy-five yards of 
muslin, and spent hours and hours cutting it into squares, 
and not deigning an explanation, till one day he took 
them out in the morning to a “Jew Factory,” where 
he had them all stamped “ With a blessing from Jeru- 
salem.” 

" What rvill you do with them ? ” I asked. 

“ Give them to the peasant girls at the fair," he re- 
plied, “ for a copeck or so.” 

“ But how can a Jew give the muslin a blessing from 
Jerusalem by stamping with a machine ? ” 

“ I shall lay them on the grave," he replied. 

We went out one morning, and after long haggling at a 
shop — ^not Dmitri's — ^bought sixty-six pounds of franidn- 
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cen^’, 'Auich orricd home on his in i great tiun- 
coloureti i^ck. 

But uisttMil cf -^oir.g into all thc-j? '.onunerd.!} iniquities, 
I %iU tdi oI a lutle ouimg he and I had }ur.t before going 
to the Jordan. At'tc-r idi I sh.all h.ive to tdl more of Philip's 
Vays Vthen I tell of life ui the ho^tilry a-> it we. wlien all 
the new pilgrinu c.une and the old one> returned from 
Nazareth — wisen we Jiad a full liouse. 

Pllilip said, " Let Ui. go out to pray," and we went to 
tiie Church of Christ's torment-., a Greek temple where the 
service was not in Kus.--ian, and neither he nor I knew much 
of the meaning. Tacre w.to a great crowd of well-dresscd 
Greeks, and v,e stood a.t the back jirostrating ourselves on 
the cold stone, actually outside the church door. Directly 
the service evos ended we took candles and went down to 
do reverence in Uie dungeons. Being at the back of the 
congregation wc were in a fortunate position, for many 
worshippers wished to do as wc did, and it was well to be 
the first to go down the chirk stairways. 

" They bought it recently from the Turks," said Philip, 

" They dug it up and found a lot of human bones — see ! " 

He pointed to little piles of bleached human bones that 
the monks had arranged edifyingly. Philip was quite 
serious. Though his purposes at Jerusalem were com- 
mercial he had no doubts of his religion. We went into the 
den where Clirist was scourged, and kissed the stones and 
the ikon of Christ set up there. We also kissed the stone 
stocks m wluch Jesus is supposed to have been set. We 
prostrated ourselves in the room where Jesus was kept waiting 
whilst Pilate harangued the people and offered them Barab- 
bas ; we even saw the basin in which Pilate washed his 
hands. I forget some of the little shrines in these dungeons. 
There was the place where the great ikon of Jesus crowned 
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wth thorns is kept, the den in wliich St. Peter to 

was delivered by tlie angel. We hurried Mong , 
the otlier, lighting up the dark comers uath ,^^ies 

tapers. As we went out we heard the hoMse voices 
showing these curiosities to European visitors. ^ ^ 

We drank tea and wine with bread and raisin 
hospitable priest at the back of the building. ^ 
suadcd me to wnte down the names and address 
virtuous poopk in Russ.n. " VVtito dotvn aU, all ^ 

he urged. But 1 averred that that was aU I ^ 

AU right, batushkii;' said he, '' now I shall m e y 
present.” And he gave me a Uttle oleograph P‘ ■ ^ 
Christ sitting m the stocks. It was part of Philip 
to bring pUgnms to this priest : the latter 
people in Russia for subscnptions for the budding of hS 

church. . I >iis a 

Philip took me away to visit an acquaintance or 

Uttle Russian monk from his oivn district. Father ^ 
stantine, a miserable, melancholy hermit, who lived m 
ceU near Herod’s waU. Evidently Father Constantine a 
wanted to see Philip for some time, for he taUced to him very 
anxiously and paid no attention to me. Indeed, he came 
to us before we got to his door and hurriedly brought us in. 
It was a room no bigger than a large cupboard, and it lay m 
unimaginable durt and disorder. The table was a three- 
legged stool ; we sat about it on provision boxes. On the 
table was a large bottle of church wine and two glasses. 
The fat Uttle monk, who was dressed in greasy, ancierit 
clothes, leaned across to PhUip, put a little fat hand on his 
shoulder, and whispered to him with artificial sobs. 

" Go there, go there this afternoon. I'll give you a letter 
for her, she is m a bad state. Give her the five roubles, 
that is,' wmt of course till she asks for money. But if she 
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asks, f-ive it her. It ui a W. of nioni'v, an4 I wouldn't giva 
ic ii the didn't u;%p -ct it or didn't .l*.-: for it. Stig I iuve a 
letter I'or 2 ,’oii, I v.'rotc jt ilow dij.uy it ii ! Wo 

need a dean out in lierc ; the duet ii> ;dv,a\s faliing, even 
on tiie wine juat poured out. But cornu, you’il have some- 
thing to drinlc." 

He poured ti3 out wijic in the two glasses, cmjuired who 
I was, what govemmeut etc. etc. I didn’t feel hke wine, 
but 1 allowed liun to pour me out a gliss. 

" Htingry ? " said the monk. " No doubt ! All I 
have k amis/ry kmlunie (Antb-eating) ; never miiid, it's 
what God sends, it’s not bad.” 

He placed on tiie stool table a plate of half-eaten pickled 
cauliflower of very sickly taste, for it was soalced in Lenten 
oil, a basin of black compbt made from cheap Turkish un- 
washed fruits, and a dish of cold ooked grain. 

" Eat what God has sent," said he, and he resumed liis 
conversation with Philip, 

" Father Antony is dead," said he. 

" No ! '' said PJiilip, " I had not heard." 

“ Yes, he finished up stark staring mad. For the last 
six weelts he’s been drinking every hour. Nobody ever 
found him sober. We daien’t go near him ; he threatened 
to murder us. Wlien we looked tJirough the window of his 
ceil he shook a razor at us, I only went once, and he abused 
me who used to be Ixis friend, liis bosom companion. So I 
said as I went away, ‘ Ne.xt time I come it’ll be to sew you 
up.’ So it was . . . they came to me the day before yes- - 
terday and said, ‘ Father Constantine, will you sew Jum 
up ? ‘ " 

" Ai, ai, ai ! " said Philip in a melancholy sing-song 
voice, vragging his head. 

" Yes, they were afraid, they didn't like to, and so they 
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You reiTifirabcr how Father George died after drinking 
methylated spirit. O Lord niy God, wlut a sliock ! Yes, 
es'cry' time I lic.u' a loiock in the night I tluuk, Here it is, a 
messenger to say, ‘ Come and sew up Father Joseph, come 
and wasli his corpse, nobody else dares.' People begin to 
look on me simply in that light. But v/ho will sew me up 
%vhen my turn comes ? I also am a sinner. I 'nr not so 
sober as I was." 

Philip and he were at the fifth ghtss at this point. I had 
resigned my glass long since, for it was a heavy, oppressive 
wine. 

The monk showed a tendency to sob. Suddenly some- 
tliing seemed to hap|Xin to him. He was looking up at 
the ikon as if it were for, far away — star-gazing at it, in fact. 
“ Pliilip," he said, “ 1 pray each day for forgiveness to the 
blessed Mother of God, aird it seems I see her move towards 
nje," At tWs point he ceased spcaldng, and stared into 
vacancy as if he saw sometliing wc did not. His eyes caught 
a vinous but beatific expression, floods of tears rolled 
down liis red cheeks, and he held up his little fat fingers as 
if to take some gift of mercy to his bosom, 

I must say I was astonished, for the old fellow was 
certainly not acting a part. I feared he had gone mad. 
But the mood passed as suddenly as it had come. The tears 
dried. He turned his attention to me. 

"You've no doubt got some one to pray for," said he, 

" some in your village for health of body or peace of soul. 
Why go to Bethlehem, or Nazareth, or Jordan ? They take 
your money there and forget all about you ! Philip Imows, 
He cares for the poor pilgrim, has been here ten times at 
least, and knows all the frauds. Just shell out all the papers 
you've got and the subscriptions, and I'll see that every- 
tliing's carried out properly." 

• 5 « 
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'A ^^You 

I was nonplussed. “I haven’t any,” I sai • 
can pray for my mother and father if you like. ^ „ 

“ God rest their souls ! Give me their Christian - 

“Oh. they are alive," said I. “but co- 

better pray for me. I ani a great sinner ; here s ty 
pecks. And many thanks to you.” _ , 

We rose to go out. The monk gave Pliilip the e 
“ Ensure and go to the nunnerj',” said he ; “ find out ^ 
her. Don’t give her the money \mles3 she asks for it 
roubles is much, very much . . . Don't forget . • • 
come back again as soon as you can." 

We parted. vuTo 

“ ^Vhat was the matter with him ? ” I asked P^P 
when we got out of earshot. “ Why did he stare into 
air that time and call on the Virgin ? ” 

“ He had a vision of Ms sins," said Philip, in a matter 
of'fact air. “ He often has them.” 

My companion seemed drowsy and sulky ; he had ha 
quite enough wine, more than enough, in fact. 

“I’ve little time left before Easter," said he, “and a 
great deal to do. I can’t spare time to go on tliat old 
monk’s bu^ess. . . , Now I must buy something, so as 
not to go back to the hostelry empty handed." 

■ We went into a shop and bought three hundred crosses. 
Philip Mtclied the great sack containing them on to his 
shoulders, and bore them as a man does a sack of coals all 
the way to tlie Russian settlement, and to our comer where 
was the curtauned apartment. Then, despite the fact that 
time was precious, he lay down on his sheepskin and slept 
till late in the evening. Father Constantine's church wine 
was potent, especially in conjunction with bad cauliflower, 
oil, and compete. 


III. 

TIE MONK YevGKXY. 


F ather CONST.-VNTIXE was a type of degenerate 
Jerusalem mon!c. A pe.i<j.itit who had liad a wish to 
live wortiiily, he had, no dottfat, offered his sou! to God as 
many young men do m Russia, had renounced the world 
and entered a Russian monastery. Philip told mo ho had 
been a monk in a monastery at Iviev, had been tninsferred 
to the Ilinsky shrine at Odessa, and thence to Jerusalem. 
It would have been intere;,ting to follow the history of liis 
decay. It certainly was a s .migc ending for a simple life 
— druxiltenncss, religious hysteria, and corpse washing. 

I met another monk of an extremely different type, 
Yevgeny, also an old man, sLxty-fivo in fact, and given to 
drink, but one who was living his life, and being young 
even in old age. It was he who raised the scandal over the 
Syrian girls, he who preached what I called the “Gospel 
of Suipidity ” on the pilgrim boat. He was a type that 
counts for far more than Father Constantine in Russia and 
the world, for wherever he went he threw himself and Ms' 
prejudices, right or wrong, headlong into men’s affairs. 

■We early came to know one another. The good old 
man had warned the pilgrims to beware of the English, 
and amusingly talked with one and knew him not. I 
pleased him by asking intelligent questions, and somehow 
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or other we spent much time together at Jerusalem, tliough 
we must have seemed an iU-assorted couple. 

Outside the hostelry were gardens planted wth 
trees covered mth pepper-coms ; there were also many 
cedars, aspens, and olives, and under the trees were grass 
swards, flower beds, and gravel paths. It was a plea^n 
place to perambulate ; the monks came out to meditate 
and read the Scriptures there,'and tlie peasants, all flushe 
with sunburn, sat in the shade of the trees resting tlieir 
weary limbs. I commonly turned up in this pleasant place 
sometime in the morning, read a chapter of the Bible, an , 
jotted do\vn in my note-book any particular points in the 
pilgrimage that occurred to me at that time as vital. Some- 
times I would sit an hour or so uninterrupted, but generally 
not more than twenty minutes. For Yevgeny would come 
along and talk or ask me to walk with him. He \vas a 
jealous sort of character, and if I had begun a talk wth some 
peasant he would be sure to come and bear me ofi, saymg 
he would have liked to stay with them, but as he was an old 
man liis legs grew cold when he sat in the shade. 

He was a tall man and spare, but not thin. He had 
good ample shoulders under Ins cassock, and stout anns 
and legs. Ilis face was ancient, and framed in grey hmr : 
his eyes sunken, yet live and intellectual ; lus cheeks 
shrivelled and red, with shadowy furrows. His gums 
lacked teeth, but he operred his mouth wide when speaking, 
and his ilt-pronounccd words seemed to gain authority 
from his tootlilessncss. He always stood erect, having a 
sort of military' tradition in liis bearing, for he had been a 
soldier. His movements were uncompromising, dramatic, 
and at tiroes awe-iropiring. Though no one knew any- 
thing tnueh about him. and he ftad no actu.iJ authority, he 
w.'is al'ways a aroual figure wherever he went. He com- 
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maudcd, instructed, rated, cursed, blessed, and never lost 
any digiiiiy ht coming out of a dilemma. 

One day we were in the back room of one of the little 
pilgam-ri,*taurA3tts nc-ar the hostelry, and had each ordered 
a jx;nuy plateful or boiled bc.ms, when Yevgeny jumped 
up and addressed the occupants of the table next to ours ; 
tiiey Were swarthy, wilil-lookiug Bulg.mans with long black 
iiair and deiuv: whiskers, and they wore broad-briinraed 
black felt iiats cocked jauntily over their wars. 

" i\ru I in the presence of bc.ists ? " asked Yevgeny. 
" Am I in the presence of beasts or of men ? Take off your 
hats i How do you dare to come in here hke Turks with 
your hats on as if there were no ikons. I have taken o2 
my own hat, which is a holy liat and need not be removed, 
and my friend iiere, a simple Russian, has taken off his. 
Who are you to keep your hats on ? *’ 

Yevgeny stood pointing to the ikon figure. TIuree of 
the Bulgarians took off their hats, but the fourth paid no 
attention whatever. He was busy pouring out wine for his 
companions. 

" What is it the baUtshka is saying ? " I heard them say. 

‘ It's our hats, I suppose. What’s he worrying about ? 
Isn't it our concern ? " 

The recalcitrant one, a fat. jovial man, still kept his hat 
on. Yevgeny called for the owner of the shop, a Syrian 
Christian of commercial soul. 

“ You come in here to have your beans," said the’Syrian ; 

“ you mustn’t interfere witli other customers." 

" Are you a Cliristian ? " thundered Yevgeny. " Then 
command him to take off his hat, else I leave you." 

The fat Bulgarian went on pouring out wine and babbling 
in his native tongue. 

“ Come on," said Yevgeny, “ we will go. No, thanlcs. 
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we don't want your beans. Sell tliem to the Turhs, Judas 

Come on, come on." j + mV 

He stalked out of the shop. I remained an ^ 
meal. But presently he returned into the shop storming^ 
the way, and creating such a clamour that the custom 
were frightened and the owner was certainly vexed. 

“ Oh,” said he. " if he doesn’t take off his hat, or it ^ 
isn’t turned out I \vill pronounce a curse over the shop- 
will curse it. I have the power.” 

I wondered what was going to happen. Would t ^ 
be a great scene ? Would there, peihaps, be a fight ^ ‘ 

the Bulgarians looked very warlike. But no ; I 
out in my imaginings ; the miracle of miracles took plac^ 
The swarthy peasant, the offender, himself a pilgrim, too ' 
off his hat and came up to the monk, and said in a gentle, 
simple voice — 

“ Forgive me, father ; I didn’t know you were refemng 
to me. My back was to you, and I didn’t know you were 
a father ; forgive me now and give me your blessing.” 

" You sincerely repent ? ” said Yevgeny. 

" I didn’t know. Forgive me. Give me your blessing- 

“ If you repent I forgive you,” said the monk, somewhat 
astonished, and he made the sign of the cross over the 
kneeling peasant, very solemnly pronouncing a blessing the 
while. 

“ And now I shall kiss you,” said the Bulgarian, and 
with great gusto and simple happiness he Idssed the old red, 
ivizened, hairy cheeks of the monk and Ills aged lips. We 
all looked on, and it was as if a ray of morning sunslune had 
leapt down upon us after rainy weather. Every one in the 
whole establishment felt astonisliingly happy. 

“ It was a victory,” said the monk afterwards when 
ive got mto the street. 
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the superstitious ^Moslems Iialf expected a miracle. 
now,” said Yevgeny, “ begone, accursed ! ” With that c 
crowd dispersed, and as we went forward once more it was 
only a few curious who were watching us. 

" A victory," said the monlc to me. " It is always 
necessary to fight with force. Once I had energy now 
am weaker. You Icnow what I believe, weak speaking se s 
people against you ; never speak at all unless you arc going 
to conquer.” 

" Do all monks wear that cross ? ” I asked, ‘ I never 
guessed it was there under the cassock.” 

” No,” said he, " only a few of us are permitted to wear 
it. It is a special honour and privilege." 

It needs perhaps a third incident to show Father Yev- 
geny in action. One afternoon he asked me to come with 
him to see a Bulgarian monk at the monastery of the 
Sepulchre, and we went along the familiar alley to the strange 
•square where the Church of the Grave looks out, and we 
entered one of the doors at the side and went up a stone 
stairway to the brother’s cell. Here it turned out that it 
was not the Bulgarian monk that we had come to visit, but 
his sister, a pious woman who had heard of Yevgeny’s celeb- 
rity and -wanted his ad-vice. She was very good-looldng, 
about five-and-twenty, of full figure, large pale face, and 
extraordinarily abundant black hair. Directly Yevgeny 
saw her he took fright visibly, for women he regarded as 
“ the de-vil," and neitlier more nor less. 

There were four or five quiet people in the room, but the 
beautiful lady ^vas the hostess, and everytliing centred in 
her. She made us Turldsh coffee in thimbleful cups, and 
gave us little squares of Turldsh delight in which were 
little nut kernels. 

Yevgeny tried to talk to the brother and leave me to 
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the lady, b«t the hitter brought her chair over and s-it 
op{j<K.ite liisn. 

“ Do you hiiow, fatiicr/' ‘aid she, " it is not with ns as 
it is with you in Russia. We .are all very void. Many of 
tis are going .astray. I don't know whether it is due to the 
Tories or to the factories. We work all we can, but wc 
cannot stem liie tide. Ii seems to me it needs tliat some 
one sliould snake a great sacrifice again. Tiic people need 
an example in conlcmiiorary life. I have thought that 
pirEaps I might give up oveiytliing, ;dl iny goods .and all 
nty liie, and in sucli a way th.it our Bulgarisins should 
know and understand. It ua-ms it would be a gootl work. 
Wliat do you say ? I liavc heard much of your wisdom, 
and I asked sny brother to bring j'ou. Forgive me, but you 
see it is not an idle matter.” 

Yevgeny answered her in the most astonishing fashion. 

I think he was afraid of lier in his peculiar way. He re- 
cited in a loud voice that passage in tiic Bible which tells 
of how a woman in the crowd touched Jesus, who in His 
turn perceived tfiat virtue had gone out of Him. 

The lady looked at him with an un-understanding gaze. 

“ I should like, without any vanity, to become a saint for 
the people's sake,” she said. " Wliat must I do ? " “ 

Yevgeny crossed himself. " Some people say one thing, 
some say another,” said he. " Good works are very 
well, but for my part all I should do is to prostrate myself 
before God. Lilte this . . .” 

The monk got down on the floor, and lay full length 
with his forehead on the wood, and for a whole quarter of 
an hour lay like that, unmoving, none daring to disturb 
him or to break the silence. The woman who wished to be 
a saint seemed flabbergasted. ‘ 

At last Yevgeny got up and came fonvard to shake 
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hands and say good-bye. “ Must be going,” said he. ” come 

along I ” . , ^ T Tipard one man 

» The balushka's been having a it 

say to another soUo vocc behind me. but I ^ 

wi exactly that. Yevgeny had a way of 

into bibhcal situations, and I fancy he the 

garian, who was really a deUghtful. lovable womam as ^ 

devil, tempting him to say or do something • ^ 

prostrating himself was a ” get thee behind me, Satmi- 

^ It was Yevgeny's ivay. He told me one monui g M ^ 

wards how often he had come m contact with t 

“ I have lived a full life.” said he, " have been ^ 

in prison, have been in dungeons, have been bwten. 

been assaulted in the open street, but have always g 

forward. X\Ttat does the sum total of calamity on ea^ 

matter? Notliing can touch our heavenly 

times I have been aiTested even by our Russian uo 

ment, on whose side I have generally spoken ; think 

that i ” , . , ' 

" Why were you airested ? " I asked cunously. 

<• For no reason. Through the most extraordinary mis- 
takes. Wherever I go I speak and act energetically, 
'tlirow myself among men, and strike out &re. I touc 
them, I make them repent of the old life, and turn to 0 
new.’ And the devil is angry; he is always dogging me 
about. You ask how I got arrested; it was the devU 
managed it. He always wants to put a stopper on me. 
He even prevailed for a while ; but I preached to the soldiers 
j gendarmes taking me, and I made them confess that 
thev dare not lay rough hands on me. I walked to the 
ori^n a free man. Then I took the a'oss into prison. I 
stirred them up there — the robbers, tliieves, mmderers. I 
read to them about the two thieves, and let them see their 
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'li. rT.ari '.¥.is such ;u’. uptti-u in ihs prtsoa 
JJut the .uithodJlr-’. iio.v I I’etu irick-xi 

i-nio gaol fiy t!.--.'':!. ! f..<t out i\uic{:ly r<gaiu. 

and to Snd jnyv'H in cxtrAjrdu.nry rircimifttnnccj. 

'Hit devil wdi. M’.vv.v.- in ray vray tryu’g to prevent 
me, end but b i th" nr.ire oi Go-T not ot.’y ehould I hnvc 
betet ptevaiteLl but long ago have been idlled. I 

ten eixty-Uve and t gu un —SLtvj Tcbyc Gaspody / " 



DEAR OLD DYADYA.'*' 


E 'TBOMUDROF was an original character, and tha'e 
were many originals at Jerusalem ; it needs a cer 
tain amount of originality to have had the idea to go there. 
Philip was a wolf in the fold, and Yevgeny, though ^ P 
grim, was also a religious insurrectionist like the mon ' 
Iliodor, whose doings have created so much official trouble 
in Russia. But dear old Dyadya, of whom I must say a 
few words, was just a simple worshipper — a typical gentie, 

reverent, innocuous, and outwardly-seeming-uninterestmg 

pilgrim. He did nothing that was comic, and notliing that 
drew attention to liim ; he was, in short, one of the many. 
I liked him, and I often fell in ivith him and talked on the 
way. I never learnt his name, but I always addressed Inm 
as “ uncle ” {dyadya), and always thought of him as “ dear 
old dyadya." 

He was a poor peasant about fifty-five years old, rather 
frail in appearance, but having the powers of endurance of 
a Northerner. He came from the province of Tver, The 
photograph which I took of him gives a very fair idea of 
his simple countenance. He was commonly victimised by 
beggars, Arab shopkeepers, and porters, and so had often 
some little worry in his mind reflected in his face. He 
was, however, inwardly joyful. He had been ve.xed when 

* Both the letters y in dyixdya are coaioaants, not vowels, 
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and the far-off silvery sea. Dyadya had 
go *’ in hinr to bo interested. He longed for a 
of tea. and a loaf. At least so I surmised. I had 
pocket tliree musty dates of the cheap an n 
They were, in fact, the relict of a not very p relish, 

I gave them to tire old man. and he ate t lem \ 
even Uddng the stones clean. Then I 
lie fiat out on the seat and rest a little, and h 


into a quiet doze. , -w 

This mountain is talten by the Grccrc Church t 
of the ascension of Jesus, and on our way down we ^ 
the cave of St. Pelagia, where by tradition the 
first set up a cross as the symbol of the Christian ’ • 

This seemed to give my old friend some further satis ac 
in thuiking about the cross he intended to take honi® 
the village church. He would be doing at Ms ? 

what the disciples did at St. Pelagia’s cave. I think 
thought matenally Ughtened Ms steps as we plodded tlirou^g 
the valley of Jehoshaphat once more. We had to pa^ ® 
Garden of Gethsemane, and tliere we pressed our lips M 
the ancient scarred stone of porphyry wMch is said to be 
part of the column by wMch Jesus stood when Judas kissed 
Him. The monks certainly have had no sense of humour 
in the disposal of their archselogical heritage. That, how- 
ever, was not a thought to enter the head of any pious 
pilgrim, and Dyadya never doubted anything for a moment. 
He believed that the stone of anointing at the entrance to 
the Church of the Sepulchre was the very stone on which 
the precious body of Jesus was laid by Joseph of Arimathea, 
and on wMch it was swathed in fine linen by Mary, and 
anointed with precious oils. He believed tliat the basin 
. in Pilate’s house was the very basin ; tliat the cleft at 
Golgotha into wMch he put his old “ unwortliy “ hands 



Vtr%' c!> it : tivs,t liu- was actii-'illy rc- 

o-'Kc'i u.j Hi.lv FiU-nLi’* by uiuci t’r«ai ; that 

the BoJileiitni m !.!;,;cr %»a. th<? vfty iu.u> a ^ aiul ih.it the* 
place wlATe tl..,' pjtf'i at JonLvii fiipjvil the c^u^■J itt tlic 
s'i'aier wa; .>.c.i>ji.i.Uy LWUul-iia, ihi j-mu v.h>arc Jasu^ came 
to John *hi otei which the hi.iMiii opened. 

^ tor one \rx> not a-utni-lusl at lu> bJiaf. \Uiy should 
he doubt anything ? It %.ill be a ^ad day tor pdgnmaging 
when the pc.t'-.i.nt grins at the <hft;us, gives his barren 
raoney-offcrmg instead of prayer, and homes on from sight 
to sight. 

When By.rdya h.id got home and h.id fetched his kettie- 
ful of boiling v.ati-r from the hostelry .kitchen, I came over 
to him and we m.ide .i jnea.1. By a stroke of luck we had 
procured hot p'^taio pies from tlie little restaurant where 
Yevgeny had create-d the scene, and we had raisuis and 
bread. 

“ Ah,” said 1, “ it’s good to be in Jerusalem, is it not ? " 

“ How ! " he replied, in the stem voice of an elder to 
a. frivolous young one, " Of course it is good to be where 
God walked. Of course it is good.” He alway'S spoke of 
Jesus as God, I may add, and seemed to have some un- 
compromising conviction on that point, Dyadya's faith 
was as sound as a bell. 

” Wlien are you going to Jordan ? ” asked he. 

" Well, with the caravan, of course," I rephed. " You 
Imow it is all arianged for next Wednesday. A gieat num- 
ber of pilgrims are going, two thousand perhaps, so as to 
be ready for Holy Week. The priests ivill go down in 
procession carrying the ikons, and will consecrate the water. 
All those who weren't there for the gieat service in January 
will go then." 

" Are you going on foot ? ” he asked. “ If so, tell me 
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when we start ; perhaps the night before we can^ 8° 
Lazarus’ tomb to sleep. We will start out together. 

It turned out that I had many acquaintances on tn 
road to Jordan, and that I saw “ Uncle " little enough, i 
remember how he came into the hostelry at Jericho, n 
and worn, and how he sat down to the abominable docK' 
leaf soup, at the last gasp of Iris strength as it seemed, 
still quite happy and cheerful. “ God suffered so 
he would say. " What is our suffering to compare Witn 
His ! ■’ The old man never grumbled, even on the Nazaret 
journey, though he nearly died coming home. And always 
on his bushy, hairy face there was a look as if he felt he 
enjoying real life, doing the things which other people o y 
read of. He grew lean and sunburnt with tramping, 
often sat with him under the pepper trees in the hostdry 
garden, and I had opportunity to notice. I am sure, when 
he returned to that village of liis, with a sack of relics and 
mementoes on his back, that Golgotha cross for the village 
church under his arm, that bright face and happy old heart, 
he must not only have convinced the unsympathetic, but 
have given one or two others the inspiration to follow the 
same way. How he would talk when he got home ! I saw 
the words saving up in him. 



V. 

ON TilE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 

T he modem Protestant says, " Live well, use your 
wealth with a sense of responsibility to God. be sober, 
be Just to your neighiiour, be temperate in your passions." 
Tiie Russian says ; " ^Ml that is minor matter ; it is chiefly 
necessary to die well." Breaking the commandments means 
for the Protestant breaking w'lth God until repentance ; 
but for the Russian peasant there is no sucli feeling of break- 
ing with God. The drunkard, the tluef, and the murderer 
nre as intimate with God as the just man ; and perhaps 
even more intimate. Life doesn't matter very much ; what 
matters are the everyday ties between man and God, that 
for wliich the ikon stands, and the great rites by which man 
enters into communion with his higher destiny. All the 
rites of the Russian Church are very solemn, and they are 
invested with great importance. Certainly the funeral, the 
laying out of the dead body for its Jong rest, and the hymns 
and prayers sung over it are felt to be not only impressive 
to the living, but good for the one who is dead. 

It was amazing to me to see the extent to which the 
pilgrims sought in Jerusalem tokens for the clothing of 
their dead bodies, and how much their thoughts were 
centred on death and the final resurrection morning. They 
sanctified crosses at the grave, little ones to wear round 
their necks in the tomb, and larger ones to lie on their 
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breasts; they brought their death-shrouds 
embroidered caps to dip them m Jordan ; they J- 
Salem earth to put in their coffins, and even had the^ 
tattooed wth the word Jerusalem, and uath pictures^ 
Virgin ; so that they might lie so marked in the grave. ^ 
indeed that they might rise again so marked, and show 
in heaven. By these things they felt they obtained a 

of sanctity. , 

The going to Jordan was essentially something 
against the Last Day. It was very touching that on t e 
day before the caravan set out. the peasants cut linen o 
the shape of the " Stone of the Anointing," which stan 
outside the Sepulchre, and placed that linen ivitli their 
death-shrouds on that stone for blessing, feeling that they 
were doing for their dead bodies just what Mary and Josep 
of Arimathea did for the body of Jesus, and on the saffl® 
stone. They felt it would be particularly good to nse 


from death in shrouds thus sanctified. 

I suppose several hundreds of pilgrims took their shrouds 
to the Grave on the day before the caravan set out ; in the 
hostelry there was an unrolling of an amount of clean 
linen most amazing as the possession of such dirty people- 
What a bustle of preparation there was on the night before ! 
the mending of /apti, the filling of the sacks wth things to 
be dipped in the stream, the procuring of bottles and cans 
for bringing back the water of the river. For most of ns 


it was an extraordinary occasion, a pilgrimage witliin a 
pilgrimage ; for those who were in Palestine for the first 
time it was the first occasion of tramping a distance in 
such a crowd. The caravan does not mean travelling like 


gipsies in houses on wheels as once I fondly supposed, but 
the jounieying together of a great concourse of people on 
foot, or with camels and mules, in the East. 
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ON TJIR BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 

Thcrt* niorc tiuui a thu’.iiaiui of »> that set out 
KiSt rnori’.uuj at dawn, even hi-fun' it w.ts Iiitht, Inubo- 
tnudroi v.‘:is lIuTt', d,'.ir old Dj'.ulya. tiu* hoy frc-ui the 
Urals, Yevgeny wa; in .a cart, .\br.iham vv.vs theu; among 
a ktjot of the old iuan u'uin 'luboMc to whom I gave 

sixpence, and a host of others with whojn ! v.Mf acquainted. 
It was a long, tcraggrmg crowd. In fiunt rode a furlcish 
policeman, ami one of the Pale.-^tiue Society s gorgeously 
cirtnisefi Jtontcuegrins, mid a similar e.-a-ort formed our pro- 
tection at the very n'or; there were a great number of pair- 
nicred a?SoS carrying pilgnins or pilgrims' sacks ; and Ara 
boys with poles ran at their sitk*.> prodding, be.ating an 
huUoaing ; a number of vans carrying tlios.* who cared to 
be carried. Most of the pilgrims were on foot, and most 
carried their owm packs ; some were in overcoats, some 
carried umbrellas to guard against the sun. There were 
about equal numbers of men and women, and the women 
almost without exception walked, the broad-backed mu es 
offering them no temptation. We started out at a smart 
pace, as we wished to make progress wliilc the weather 
was cool; v;e knew that when the sun got up, it wou 
be more arduous to keep up on the dusty, sliade 
road. 

We passed the brook Kedron, tlie Jlount of OUves, tmd 
Betliany, and were well across the Judrean vvildemess be- 
fore the weather became unpleasant. At Bethany we were 
joined by a fresh party who had gone out to the monaste^ 
by Lazarus’ tomb the night before, in order to maire the 
^y’s journey to Jericho less tiring— the road to Jordan is 
a very difficult one, even for the strong pilgrim. 

My Companion was a strange old fellow from Voronez 
Government. He was evidently very poor. He wore old 
sht and ragged cotton trousers and no coat, but only a 
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thick, homespun linen shirt which showed his sunburnt 
bosom. Over his back he held the tattered remains of a 
red rug. Round his neck ^vas a piece of ordinary string 
from which an old wooden cross hung on his breast, and 
he wore an ancient mitre-shaped sheepskin hat. He was 
very clean, and in Ms way fine-looking and simple : he 
held Mmself erect, and marched rather than walked, at, a 
funeral pace. When I saw Mm first from beMnd, he was 
ail by Mmself, and the look of Mm reminded me of the 
picture of a victim of an au(o da fe. I must say he ^vas a 
strange figure, a strange person. He didn't encourage me 
to walk with Mm, and though he \vas quite polite, and 
answered my questions sweetly and simply, he never en- 
tered into any conversation of Ms own account. He walked 
slowly, but he never stopped to take rest. I believe that 
at Jericho he simply passed on, and did not stay as we 
did at the hostelry there. Most of the pilgrims rested at 
the Apostles' Well, where it is said the Apostles used to 
drink water and refresh themselves, but my companion 
went on wthout notice. Even at the Khan Khasrura, the 
inn to wMch the good Samaritan is supposed to have taken 
the man whom the tMeves had beset, my new acquaintance 
only looked in, saw the pilgrims drinkiDg water and munch- 
ing crusts, and went on Mrther. 

Clouds of dust pursued us over the mountains. The road 
rising from the grandeur of Bethany wound in long curves 
round the breast of the lulls. We were all alone in the 
world, only occasionally there came a fine of mules or 
camels with dark Bedouin Arabs passing or overtaking us. 
I stood at a comer, and looked back on the long, labouring 
train of black figures on the baked wMte road,, bundles on 
their backs, staves in tlreir hands, and hemp or bark boots 
on their feet. The bend of their backs as they toiled up- 
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v»"ard a sight that inubi tx- verj’ acceptable in the 

eyes of GfxJ. 

The pilgrim-s did reverence at the brook Chcritlj, where 
Ood sent the ravens to Elijah, .and deep down in the raaine 
saw tlie monastery of St. George, built on the place where 
the birtli of the Virgin M.ary is supposed to have been 
arinouaced to her father Jo^icbim. TIve pilgrim from 
Voroticzli crossed liimstilf very devoutly at this point, and 
when we resumed our tramp upward I ventured to offer 
hint some white bread tuid raisins, wliich to my surprise he 
accepted very gladly, crossing himself and c.alling upon 
God to save me. An hour and a luilf later we reached the 
pass over the mount;uns, and stiw lying before us the Dead 
Sea and the whole valley of the Jordan, almost the same 
picture as was visible from the summit of the Mount of 
Olives at Jerusalem. Far away in dark shadow stood 
Ore steep Moabite mountains, and to the right of 
them the Ammonite mountains, amongst whose summits 
the pilgrinxs marked out what they took to be Mount 
Nebo, where Moses died, and from whence the prophet 
saw the Promised Land, though he might not enter it. 

We were high up on the right bank of a great ravine, 
and more than a thousand feet below ran a white foaming 
mountain stream. The rocks led down majestically to the 
little river, they sat about it in extraordinary grandeur, the 
Salient powers of nature in the presence of life. 

Here we passed the first representatives of Western 
Europe, a young Frenchman who suddenly pointed out the 
galleries of the rocks to his wife, " Regardez, comme e’est 
beau Pt." xhe pilgrims stared at the couple and said, 

“ Nice people. Just what you see in Moscow." 

An hour’s descent brought us to the poplar trees and 
pibixs of what was once Jericho, and what is now the little 
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Arab hainlet of Eriklia. Nothing remains now of what was 
once a famous city. Erikha is a miserable hamlet of two 
hundred people, and no more. It has two grand ho e s 
which stand out in startling contrast to the huts of o 
Arabs. There is not even a large church in tire village, an 
the Russian Shelter is an insignificant building scarcely 
to accommodate fifty people, far less the fifteen hundre 
who came there this day. 

We were all led to tables in the open air under pleasan 
shady trees, and there regaled with soup and tea. The 
soup, if it could be said to have any colour, was green , 
and large leaves, wliich I took to be dock, floated in it. It 
was served in dishes the size of washbasins, there were 
wooden spoons all round, and ten or twelve peasants sat 
about each dish. The tea was hot and clear, and just a 
tinge of yellow colour in it told that it was tea and not 
simply boiling water. After the meal there was a service 
in the hostelry yard, and then rest. 

Father Yevgeny, who made hunself very conspicuous 
in all the arrangements, found a room set apart for clean 
pilgrims. I had settled down to a pallet on the floor of the 
general dormitorj", and was wondering whether I would not 
go out and find some fresh and open place among the moun- 
tains, when Yevgeny came across me and hurriedly brought 
me to his room. " There’s just one bedstead left," said he. 
“ I’ve been looking for a likely sort of person to give it to.’ 

' This was very fortunate for me, as the general room was 
soon so crowded wth sleepers that it was impossible to get 
across without treading on arms and legs. I felt we were 
rather selfish, however, " the dean public,” and I fetched 
old Liubomudrof in, for he was dead beat. The veins 
stood out on liis brow, and I counselled him to get a lift in 
a cart on the morrow, but he said he would go all the way 
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to Jordan on loot, and pvriiap-. nijuing !u>me he'd get on a 
mule : it didn’t inaiter '».j much "omg hume, and i{ it were 
to iavo lihn dying or giunc mad Ix-'d do it, 

Xe.tt day early tve were .lii h«rr\'!ng along the Jordan 
t'aliey road. The mountain^ were grand before us, polo 
stars shone down \ipon tt. os we ktclad through the deep, 
wliite, stilling dust. We were ^teahng a inarch on the heat 
ot the day, and wnii good cause. Before we reached St. 
John the Baptwi monastery the sun roac blindingly across 
tire horiam of the perfectly clear sky, and its rays nished 
mercilessly to us as against tlie* only tilings left living in the 
desert. We wcie glad to call a halt at tJie monastery, and 
rest in the shade of its high, whitewashed walls. It was 
about seven miles from Jericho, I suppose, and we were 
already quite near the Jordan stream. Some of tlie pilgrims 
went straight ahead to find tire nver and bathe in it, but the 
great majonty rvaited for tire priests and monks of the 
monastery to take us down and consecrate the water, 

Tliere was a tremendous clamour whilst w’e stood about 
this great white gleaming monastery. A score or so of Arab 
hawkers were waiting for us tvith soap stamped with portraits 
of Jesus or John' the Baptist, with bottles for the water, 
with crosses and rosaries, and all manner of religious keep- 
sakes. A novice of the monastery was distribiitmg brown 
loaves, another sugar, and a tlurd ^vandere^ about with a 
gigantic iron kettle full of boiling \vater. Somewhere in 
the background were tables on trestles, and an abundance 
of mugs for our brealrfast. A great number of Christian 
Arabs had also come up from beyond Jordan in order to 
participate in tire great service on the banks, and splendid 
figures they looked with their swarthy faces and white cloalcs 
and turbans. We waited about an hour, and during tliat 
tune many of the peasants obtained the honour of holding 
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the ikons and the crosses that were to be taken in proc^' 
sion. Out came a great gilt cross swathed with bath tow s, 
and the pilgrims all crowded round to kiss it. One by 
the peasants, men and women, came up and reveren J 
Idssed it. After the cross came two ikons similarly swathe , 
a pictAire of St. John the Baptist, and a representation o 
the descending of the Holy Spirit on Jesus as He was coming 
up out of the river at baptism. Suddenly the clergy np" 
peared, and with them a number of shaggy-haired monk^ 
The ikon bearers and the cross bearer foimed in a line, an 
at a word from the officiating priest marched forward, the 
thousand pilgrims trooping after them. We went down a 
steep road between clay banks, and it seemed as if we were 
descending into the bowels of the earth. There was not the 
gleam of a blade of grass about, and high above us blazed 
the tyrant of the desert in unapproachable magnificence. 
But we were quicldy delivered from this ugly stretcli of 
what is reaUy the ancient shore of the Dead Sea, and at a 
turn found ourselves iu the running oasis of the river banks, 
a little paradise of green fields and hedges of oleander and 
tamarisk. 

We crossed one field and passed into another, there to 
be met by a crowd of half-dressed people who had come 
down before us. Here all the bushes were hung with drying 
linen, there were great piles of clothes on the grass, in one 
comer was a tent church, and in another a Turkish ai'aka 
shop. We arrived singing a hymn in chorus, and as we stood 
in sight of tlie little turbid river racing underneath its weep- 
ing willows, all the pilgrims raised their hats and crossed 
themselves. \V e had arrived at that point in the river’s course 
where, according to one tradition, Jesus came to bo baptized ; 
and where, according to another, the Jews had forded when 
they came to Canaan after their servitude in Egypt. 
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a gt<at niHcttliamotis cro^A the pe.x^nts beg-.'ui to 
’jcdrcsr* and to «,tup snto tisetr 'Ahita ■shroud-., the wmen 
into lon^' robes hkc tngfttdre'oes, the men mto fuU white 
shirts and jjantalvA-ns. Ttioic who came unprovnded stood 
quite naked on the kinks. Then the pnest, when he had 
given the pilgrims tune to prepare, began t.iking the service 
for the sanctification of the water. The ikons and the cross 
v»ere nuiged aiound a wooden platform over the ivater. 
Calling out in a loud voice, “ Come, ye thirsty, and take 
water gladly from the wells of salvation," tlie priest bent 
down, and in a silver basin scooped up water irom the 
tunning stream, 'i'hen standing m front of the basin he 
read the prayers for the s.incnfication of tiie w.iter. Candles 
'lere dealt out and lighted, and then to the music of the 
hymn, “ Tliey baptize Tliee in Jordan, O Lord," he dipped 
the towel-swaihed cross first in the basin and then in the 
river three times. At the dipping of the cross as many 
of the pilgrims as could get near plunged into the water, 
crossing themselves and shiverhig. 

It was a wonderful sight, that plunge into the life-giving 
stream, that rush from the bank of glistering, sun-lit figures 
into the strange little yellow-green river. But though so 
many went in at the dipping of the holy cross, their elimina- 
tion from the numbers on the banks only served to show how 
many more were waiting behind. For a whole hour there 
%vas a scene that baffles description, the most extraordinaiy 
mingling of men and women all in white, dry and gleaming, 
or wet and dripping. Then no one seemed to have brought 
towels, and the naked stood or sat in the sun, drying them- 
selves. Many pilgrims who hpd been in the water once, took 
off their clinging shrouds, and strolling across the fields in 
Adamite simplicity, hung them on the bushes to dry. 
Having done this, they went in again in another suit of 
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funeral garb, or they sat and dried themselves, or put theu, 
old clothes over their damp limbs just as they were. 
Christian Arabs stood on the shore in their shrouds, and ® 
hysterical chants and speeches. For the whole of tl'S 
the water was full of bathers ; some took the opportunity 
to have a good swim, some poor old women stood with the'^ 
toes in the river mud, and couldn’t get out though they 
wished to. I remember especially four ancient daxnes all 
over sixty, unprovided with shrouds, standing in tlie water 
holding on to one another, brown-bodied and ruined-Iookinf< 
with crosses round their neclis just showing, and their leaH; 
naked shoulders sticking up out of the water. They 
crossing themselves and Idssmg one, another, promising 
meet in heaven, shivering and gurgling all the while, obvi" 
ously waiting for some one who had forgotten to come and 
help them out. Some others crawled up the steep clayey 
bank, and looldng round them, wondered where they had 
left their clothes ; everything was in such a muddle that if 
■was difficult to find anything. I suppose some pilgrims 
went into the water with their money tied to their bodies, 
others left it in charge of some other pilgrims on the shore, 
though most must have simply left it in the heaps ivith their 
shed clothing. There were many Arab muleteers wander- 
ing about among the things, yet I heard of no robberies. 
There were also many hawkers of brandy, and despite the 
fact that it was in the Great Fast, some old pilgrims took a 
glass lest they should be ill after going into the cold water. 
The river was, I may say in parenthesis, quite warm. 

All my acquaintances bathed in the stream. The young 
man from the Urals went across several times — no mean 
feat, for the current was swift. Dear old Dyadya let him- 
self doivn gingerly by a branch of a weeping willow, but 
slipping, went right over his head in the stream. Yevgeny, 
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being a monk, went tar auwy jrnra iJk- --igiit i>i tJje female 
form divine, and let hujL'oli m priv.uOy, solemnly anathe- 
nuiising any dcvib that inipht. Ijv alxiut before he \\ent 
down into the stream. Lnihonitsdrof v.eat through a little 
private ceremony of putting him.-t}f into liis shroud, cross- 
ing lire ntek opening B-fore he put it over his head, and he 
also trusted Ids weigiit to a willow brandi, and slipped 
witliout accident into the stream When he was dried and 
dressed he said to me. “ Let's go and get .-ome tea some- 
where. I fear tlie effects of the water ; for the hale and 
strong cold water is a blessing, but for the weak, even with 
God's blessing, it is alntost necessaiy, perliaps, to follow it 
with a drink of vodka. I don't feel ill. No, I don’t feel 
any diffcicnt. I should hkefsimcrtraAa, hut I haven't tasted 
alcohol since 1 promised to God. Come, let us go to the 
Dead Sea sliore, and tlie monastery of St. Guerassim, There 
they say the monks have always tea ready for those come 
up from Jordan." 

So with a farewell glance at the field now covered with 
drying linen, I prepared to set out witli him. The Comic 
had dipped the shrouds lie bought in Dmitri’s shop, and 
also the death-caps, and had wrung them dry and put all 
in his pack. Many pilgrims cut canes from the bushes, 
and putting their shrouds on these hung them over their 
backs to dry. and walked to St. Guerassim as it were with 
ivhite flags. About a dozen of us collected together, and 
then a whole crowd of dripping pilgrims in wliite came about 
us to ask where we were going, and by what road. We 
pointed out the way to them and they promised to follow. 

St. Guerassim, when he was a hermit in the wilderness 
met a lion crying out rvith pain and holding up its paw to 
have a tJiom pulled out. The lions seem to have made many 
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appeals of this kind to the early Christians, and 
vras not less backward than Androcles and the other 
He bound up the poor beast's paw and led it to tlie 
tery, where for five years it gratefully served the o ® ^ 
even doing domestic labours for him. The other bro 
of the monastery also made use of the lion's services, ^ 
even set him to watch the monastery ass whilst i 
grazing. One day the lion returned to the monastery 
out the ass, and Guerassim, thinking that the naturM 
appetite had accounted for the beast of labour, said to 
Hon, “ Henceforth you shall be the monastery ass. 
niers were put on the king of beasts and he carried 
grain, their pitchers, and he brought water from Jor 
The lion, who seems to have been more saintly even tbsii 
Guerassim himself, served meekly, and in those days 
the pilgrims came down to Jordan, he not only brought up 
water, but chased tlve peasants from the sacred river to the 
monastery, where they paid the brothers good money 
pray for the health of their bodies and the peace of soul of 
their fathers and grandfathers. At last, coming back one 
day, the lion foimd that Guerassim was dead. When the 
saint was buried the monks showed the lion the tomb, s^d 
there he stretched himself out and expired. Poor old lion I 
On him rests the name and fame of the monastery of St. 
Guerassim in the desert, and now, though the lion is dead, 
yet his repute still brings the pilgrims along from Jordan 
and for the same purpose. I told dear old Dyadya the 
story, and he seemed highly edified. He knew of the lion 
of course, but had never heard the details. “ It only shows 
to what sainthood the people attained long ago." said he ; 
" we've outlived all that," I was fain to agree. 

It was a terribly hot v/alk along that Jordan gully to 
St. Guerassim. Those who had thought to bring umbrellaa 
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to k«p off tb.c sun were lucky. The very urouut.uns round 
about us glowed with reiiecu-d sunshine. We were .-Jg.-un on 
til old Dead Sea shore, three thousand feet below- the l^cl 
of the Mediterranean Ss-s. the lowest place on earth. The 
• • we had the sense of the vicinity of 

sidranf £mor;ah. Poor Liuboniudrof 1 I thought he 
»Uap.. anJ I nude bin, nn.wut one o( to »ct 
Loods tod wear it under his hat and do«-n h.s bad.. I, 
^my pan. ™te a tonsh bath towel that I had tto with 
me I L sore it was only a short way, not more Uito tour 
ma;, but we felt we bad never wallred so lar m a day berore. 
How ioyfoliy we rested at the OowcKrowned oasis of Guet- 
assim's well and sipped the warm salt water 1 At hist we 
«ood at the gates of the monastery with its high, blue-wlute 
walls of wlutewashed bricks. Liubomudrof had his wish: 
there was tea for all comers in a long, dark, shady cellar- 
tea I may say. of a saltish taste, made with something not 
unlike Dead S<^ water ; and there were basins of black oUves 
to cat with it, but. alas 1 no sugar and no bread. 

Scarcely had we taken our seats when the otlier pilgrims 
began to arrive ; they came in scores and hundreds, and 
swarmed over the monastery. Soon our cellar was full, and 
not another person could get a seat at the tables. Indeed, 
there was such a crush opposite us that the seat, a swaying 
plank placed across two empty casks, suddenly gave way 
^th a crash and let the pilgrims to the floor. It was a 
scene of much merriment. 

For all of us it was a great relief to rest in the shade. 
Liubomudrof was next to me, and we helped one another 
liberally to tea and olives. He had saved a great lump of 
bread from Jerusalem, and as I had none he shared with 
me. We all drank an enormous quantity of that salt tea, 
and all the time we sat drinking we heard the grind of the 
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monastery pnmp which less fortunate pilgrims outside were 
glad to use to get a drink even of diluted Dead Sea brine. 
It seems that after the lion’s decease the monks had a w 
sunk in their monastery, and so dispensed with that arduous 


^vater-carrying to and fro from Jordan. ^ 

What a clamour had invaded this stilly monastery- 
But half an hour before, it had not had a witness of iifCi but 
stood stiH and gleaming on the desert under tlie noonday 
sun ; now a thousand men and women in black clothes and 
long hair had suddenly swarmed over it — from the far'a\vay 
villages of Russia ! 

tVhat a scene it was may be understood from the fact, 
that the monastery was built four square round a little 
courtyard. On the other side of the j>ard> and facing the 
entrance passage, rose two twin stone stairways up to the 
belfry in which hung tire great black bell. Just under the 
bell, and right round the square, ran a stone gallery, half in 
brightest sunlight, half in darkest shadow, and all up and 
down these stainvays and along the corridors surged a' 
crowd of Russian men and women looldng down at another 
crowd surging about the monastery pump in the middle of 
the courtyard below. Ail were shouting, lauglring, and 
calling : and above all sounded tire ancient, harsh-toned 
monastery bell. 

When Lrubomudrof, Dyadya and I had had enough tea 
we went up the stone steps to the gallery, and sat down in 
the shady part. Some went down to the Dead Sea to look 
at the waters which covered the cities of Sin. OtJrers 
crowded into the ofEce of the monastery to subscribe for 
prayers. I went to the room where the names of the 
people for whom prayers were to be siud were being taken 
down. There were three monks busy witing m ancient 
over'Scrawled registers as fast as tire peasants could call 
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half-an-hotir’s wallc westward brought us to 
mountain ’’ — a mountain of innumerable caves vihic i 
been occupied by hermits and world-forsakers since 
earliest days of Christianity. Here at the half-way 
was a little monastery over the cave where Christ is 
to have often lam. The peasants went in and . 

themselves at the little church in the cave, where in 
darkness candles are ever burning. The view from 
mountain, was a trifle uninspiring, considering that the a® 
is supposed to have sho\vn therefrom all the kingdoms 
the world. I am afraid it only convinced me that it was a 
much higher crag on which the devil and Jesus stood--tk6 
summit of Imagination. However, there was a grand view, 
and the idea gratified the pilgrims immensely. 

The day wore on to evening, and half the 
found their way back to Jericho to sleep, whilst the other 
half sought out the monastery of St. George by the brook 
Cherith, where Elijah was fed by the ravens. 

For my part, though the way was reputed to be dan- 
gerous, I set off slowly and easily along the highroad for 
Jerusalem all by myself. I had tramped the Caucasus, 
which is three times more dangerous than Palestine, so I 
had plenty of nerve for the walk. If I were tired I resolved 
to sleep in a cave at Bethany. 

It was a delightful journey. One reahsed one's real 


strength and fitness once the sun had gone down behind the 
mountains, and one awakened to the beauty of the country. 
For Palestine is beautiful — or rather,, it is picturesque. The 
grey stone of rock or ruin harmonises everything — the red- 
faced, bright-eyed Syrian women, the coal-black Bedouin 
Arabs, the camel flocks, the cow camels and their hvely little 
calves browsing on the mountain side, the dainty sheep and 
g<»ts, tho wild shepherds with guns slung across their backs. 
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The earth Wiis gratchil for the shadow ot uight. I 
ought up a long train of high green carnHs going to Jenisa- 
1 cm. On three of them were richly clad Arabs, and on the 
others were heavily laden panniers. I walked by the side 
of them, and as it grew darker they seemed to grow taller. 
But they moved gracefully on the road, undulating their 
bodies and balancing tlicir burdens like Uvnng cradles. One 
sav/ why they are called ships of the desert. 

It tvas eleven o'cloeV; at niglit by the time I reached 
Bethany, and it was after all too dark to fmd a pleasant cave, 
so I went on to Jerusalem. LeaNang the camels behind, I 
went more briskly along tlie svimling road that takes one 
up the crags beside the Mount of Olives, and down below I 
saw the train of canids moving mysteriously forward, a 
procession of shadows. 

At last, Jerusalem ; and I was glad, though the city 
itself seemed more fearsome at night than the road from 
Jericho had done. The bootlis were all shuttered, the shops 
shut. The streets were veritably dark tunnels. Prowling, 
nervous dogs slunk along searching for refuse, and seemed 
terribly frightened at the approach of a human being. At 
an upper window near the Church of the Grave were lights 
and music. Some one was playing an Armenian viol, 
another a great tlirumming tambourine, whilst a tliird was 
yelling and clianting Trans-Caucasian strains. Whilst I 
listened the town watch came round, and as they passed me 
eyed me somewhat suspiciously. I came to no harm, how- 
ever, and reached the postern of the Russian settlement, 
where I waked the sleeping porter and made him open the 
gates to me. When I got to the hostelry and to the cur- 
tained apartment, what was my astonishment to find a 
lamp burning, and Philip busy wrapping up in bits of news- 
paper little tablets of Bethlehem earth of which he had 

6a 
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bought forty pounds the mommg before. He had not reck- 
oned on my coming back that mght, and as eacii tablet 
had to be wrapped up separately to save it from breaking 
on the boat journey home, he had seized the opportunity 
to put a night in at the work. He seemed a little vexed, 
but we made tea, nevertheless, and supped it cheerfully. 
Then I laid myself down to sleep on a vacant bench near 
at hand, and was soon lost in the world of dreams. 



the 


caravan to NAZARE 



I. 


NAZARETH. 

W HlLSrr we were at Jordan the greatest caravan of 
the year was nearing its home-coming to Jcnisalem; 
the annual Lenten jxirty of over a thousand peasants was 
returning from the pilgrimage to the shrines of Nazaretli. 

Though it is less than a huntlred miles from Jerusalem 
to the Sovt of Galileo, the journey is a hard one for the pil- 
grim going on foot. The road is heavy — very stony, dusty, 
and mountainous, and the heat of the sun overhead is 
trying to tlie heavily clothed northern man and woman. 
Every year on the journey many pilgrims die. Even for 
the man who has tramped from the White to tlie Black Sea 
of his native land, the journey to Nazareth and back again, 
once accomplished, is a matter of glory and of thanks to 
God. 

The airavan starts early in Lent, and generally aims to 
arrive at Nazareth by March 25th, in order to celebrate the 
Annunciation at the Virgin's Well. This year, Easter and 
the Annunciation fell on the same day, and as every ortho- 
dox roan and woman must be at the Sepulchre at Easter, 
the caravan set out earlier than usual, and the keeping of 
the Annunciation at Nazareth was foregone. It was solem- 
nised at Jerusalem instead with Easter. 

The first day of the journey is an easy one, only nine 
miles of the way being accomplished. The long procession 
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of pilgrims leaves the north gate of the Russian settlement 
in tlie morning, and straggles in a file a nule long all the \vay 
to the Damasciis gate of the city of Jerusalem. 
order is kept. Those who wish to hasten, go ahead ; nn 
tliose who go slowly fall behind. There is often as nmc 
as ten versts between the first pilgrim and the last the 
yoxmg man of seventeen goes fast, at fourscore it is too 
late a week. Away past the graves of the kings, and over 
the brook Kedron the long procession \vinds, and tlie pd" 
grims climb one of the hills outside the city, Scopus, to look 
back, and commend themselves to tlie care of God, and 
ask for their pilgrimage a blessed fulfilment. They fil^ 
away toward ancient Ramah, where, prostrating them- 
selves to a church-crorvned mountain lying on tlie west, 
the pOgrims do reverence to the grave of tlie prophet Samuel. 
There is a rest, and then all troop on to RamMla, the first 
stage of the pilgrimage. It is only midday, and further 
progress might be attempted, but there are many miles to 
go before a place of accommodation is to be found. Sensible 
pilgrims sleep out on the hillside if the weather is dry i 
otlierwise they must take their places in the crush at the 
little mission church, or find a lodging ivith hospitable or 
mercenary Sjuians. The night’s shelter is going to be a 
matter of increasing sorrow as the daw of tiredness add 
themselves to one another, and tlie night’s refreshment is 
not given. 

Next day betimes the caravan goes on. All the pil- 
grims are astir before dawn, and on the road at sunrise. 
Night gives %vay to morning on tlie hills, and the dark sky 
is filled with light. The Palestine dawns are wonderful, 
for the morning becomes hot so quickly. So strong is the 
alliance of the Desert and the Sun that the very sky, as it 
is gradually fit up, seems to have been damaged by the 
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hc.it of tlu' (by K-raie, and to be a little dufty. Tiie roads 
are deep in dist, and through the dust the pilgrims hurry 
fonvard to over a-, much space m. possible before die enemy 
beiiins to glare and burn. 

•At El-birvii there are nuns of an ancient church founded 
on a touclung Ugond such as ptasant pilgrims love: here 
Jo.y;pU and M.iry, I'ctunmig tiom Jerus.dejn to Nazareth, 
are suppose^! to have nolieed the absence of tlreir twelve- 
year-old clukl when He, Jv->us. was in the Temple teaching 
tire people and confounding the scribes. 

About an hour later the caravan turns aside from the 
high-road in older to vusit Bethel, a little collection of 
houses and niins up in the hills. The pilgnm enriches the 
liarvcst of Ins experienec-s, for he looks upon tlic place where 
Jacob iiad the vbioa of the ladder from earth to heaven, 
tlie angels a.scendiiig and descending. The path climbs 
upward amidst boulders and ravines, and is as uneven as 
can be. Tire pilgrims take rest freciuently in the shadow of 
the rocks or of tire olive trees. The goal of tlic second 
day’s march is Nablous, anciently Sychem, near which is 
Jacob’s well, where Jesus conversed with the Samantan 
woman — twenty-seven miles, not much to walk in a day, 
but equal to thirty-five in level Russia. 

At Nablous the whole troop is besieged by beggar chil- 
dren, dark-skinned and nalicd, some whining for coppers, 
others bullying, sonic even stone-throwing. Tire poor 
peasant disburses fartliings and half-farthings “ for tlie love 
of God," but does not know how to deal with this army of 
little ra.scals, I, for my part, solved the problem by buy- 
“>8 figs, tlirce pounds for a halfpenny, and malting the little 
beggars scramble. 

The population of Nablous is exclusively Mahomedan, 
so that it is not a very convenient place for a Christian 
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sta5dng the iiight, but a mile beyond the to%vTi is a iargs 
Turkish barradrs where most of tlie pilgrims find shelter. 

Five miles from Nablous is Samaria, a town on a high 
hill, and now called Sebastia, and the pilgrims go out o 
their way to pray at the ruins of the once magmficent church 
standing on the spot where John the Baptist was buried by 
his disciples, and where by tradition the prophet Elisha 
was buried also. These graves are the only shrines on the 
way to Burkin, the third night-station of the caravan. The 
pilgrims trudge along as usual — some overtaking, others 
falling behind, all making new acquaintances, tailring over 
Russia, recollecting together, reading their Bibles, and 
whispenng cluldren’s hopes and fears about the rest of tlie 
journey to Galilee, resting beside springs or under cypress 
trees. Now and then as they walk a view opens, such as 
the valley of Esdraelon and the sea beyond, or Mount 
Hermon glistering with snow. 

Already at Burkin Nazareth is near, only a day’s march 
distant. It is generally a happy day among the hills. The 
pilgrims pass over the valley to the battlefield where Saul 
and Jonathan were killed by the Philistines. They see 
Mount Tabor, thought by many to be the height where 
Jesus was transfigured in the eyes of His disciples. They 
see also the last stones of Jezreel, the city of Ahab and 
Jezebel. Some pilgrims, instead of going direct to Nazareth, 
climb Tabor first, passing through Nain, where the widow’s 
son was raised, and through Endor, where lived the witch 
who called forth Samuel’s ghost. A little path'way leads 
up the slope of Tabor to the sacred summit. The moun- 
tain is covered \vith trees and shruba, and in many places 
are the ruins of ancient houses and churches. It is an 
hour’s climb to the church built over the place where the 
monks say Jssus actually stood when He was transfigured. 
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The two or three days that they spend there ai'e passed 
in different %vays, and mean differently to different natures : 
the pausing by the Vhgm's well, tire kneeling m rhe sacred 
church, the kissing the house of Joseph and the places 
where Jesus walked and lived in the days when He saw 
visions and knew promises, but as yet stepped not con- 
sciously along the hard and narrow road to the cross. The 
peasants have simple minds and are not troubled by profit- 
less doubts when the monks show pieces of the actual 
dress which the Virgin wore or planks which Jesus planed. 
The little child’s soul in the peasant lisps, and marvels, and 
wonders, and is blessed. 


II. 

THE L\KE OF GALILEE. 


T he ImiK’rial Orthodox P.dcitine Society has control 
ovtT the- hoatcirjf at Ka/;ireth. ;ujd its provision is 
part of tl'.c* Scciety'-S go'nl work ; it has also instituted 
scijooE for tlio Ijoys and girls of the district, and has con- 
sequently ,a diTuiite rnisdonary iidhionce. Ru>'>un i? taught, 
there are Russian ina''ti.rs and mistresses, and a great number 
of Uie rising generation speak Russian as well as Syrian. 
H should be inentionetl tliat one-t!nrd of tlie population 
hdongs to the Holy Orthodox Church, either to the Russian 
hranch of it or to the Greek. 

l‘or tile pilgrims there i.s free medical aid at the Nazareth 
hostelry, and considerablv more liberal hospitality in the 
^ttcr of food than obtains in Jerusalem. But the peasant 
does not follow for tlie loaves and fishes. 

Strange to say, there is little idea of resting at Nazareth. 
When the pilgrim has worsliipped at tlie shrines of the little 
town he is eager to proceed to Galilee. The shore of the 
Sea of Galilee is most important. As Khitrof says in his 
exhortations to pilgrims, “ If in Jerusalem was consuiii- 
*^ted the Great Sacrifice whereby we were redeemed, if in 
Bethlehem for our sake tjie Child was bom, if in Jordan we 
have seen Him baptized and been afeard, then we shouldn t 
forget that svith the Lake of Tiberias is connected almost all 
the teaching activity of the Saviour. Here He pronounced 
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great truths, here were accomplished most of His miracles, 
almost the whole gospel was fulfilled on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee.” The pilgrim does not forget it and is not 
likely to. 

The lake, as all travellers to the Holy Land know, is 
delightful in the view of it from the slopes of Mount Tabor , 
it is the landscape of a beloved country, a country that 
might have been beloved in any century, and which was 
probably very dear to Jesus, though there is little to make 
one think so in the \vnting of the Gospel. Jesus' tender- 
nesses to His mother are not recorded, as how could they 
be 1 We can only dimly imagine what the familiarity of 
the land meant to the Man Jesus who grew up in it. 

The pilgrims come trooping over it now like real New 
Testament characters, every group of them like a picture 
of early Christians and disciples standing together, and 
they bring simple hearts. Simon Peter, before he was 
called to be a disciple, might almost be portrayed as a 
Russian peasant type. In my picture of Father Yevgeny 
discoursing there is a pilgrim listening who looks a regular 
St. Peter. Perhaps the peasants are conscious of the like- 
ness, or perhaps their faces and appearance are in a way a 
reflection of the faces and appearances in church paintings 
at home. In any case, the pilgrim has a lively interest in 
the shore where the first disciples were called ; he feels that 
the men called were like himself. A pilgrim in the hostelry 
told me one morning a dream that seemed to me very 
touching ; it was that Jesus had appeared to him m his 
native village away in Russia, and called him to be one of 
His disciples. Perhaps he really was called in his idUage, 
only not then, but when he set out to pilgrimage. 

The peasants visit Cana, where the water was changed 
into wine — the mountain where the great Sennon was 
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III. 

A CALAMITOUS RETURN. 

T he way back from Nazareth and Galilee is generally 
harder than the journey out. The pilgrims are defi- 
nitely committed to the road ; they have often exhausted 
both their food-supply and the little money they think wise 
to take on their persons. Often there is the necessity to 
reach Jerusalem by Holy Week, and i( bad weather sets in. 
the pilgrims prefer to brave ram or snow rather than wait 
in a village and be late for the great festivals of tlie Holy 
City. 

There is, unfortunately, no literature of the pilgrimage, 
no collected stones and anecdotes, no novels on the sub- 
ject. Russian culture has rather despised the peasant and 
the pilgrim. 1 have searched in vain the pages of modern 
Russian authors for stories of the pilgrims. I find nothing 
that is historically of the slightest value. No one of any 
literary ability seems to have ever journeyed with the 
pilgrims and brought a story home. It is strange that an 
immemorial national pilgrimage should have remained un- 
sung- It shows how divorced is the interest of the Russian 
cultured class from that which is essentially Russian. If 
we English had had this glorious emblem in our national 
life it would have been immortalised long ago. 

Certainly, for a great Russian writer there is the out- 
ward form and visible expression of greatness lying potenti- 
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Mly u: the TUcrc is tie pz-Mbility of a great 

iiat!or.a! epic Uist wouKl niakc Eiuofv ring. Of course it 
ncetbv a i\u:x;4an to •.etire it — oue car. wnce a tuttotial epic 
or.{y fnr one's own station. 

What ns.'UtiT Userc U in tl.c story of the individual pU- 
griru, in the fetor,’ of the c.ss.svan, of the cross d ujvon the 
pilgrim bi«t. or the cossgregatjon at the Sepulchre I 

f take a story, now rpitrUy gross'iiig legenchiry, of the 
calamities that ovi-nvhcltiicd the .Annunciation caravan that 
Set out fur Nazareth in March just twenty years ago. It 
stems to luwe been the most .rdventurous and temble 
journey in recent annals oi the pdgnmage. I have pieced 
my story together Irons uhat an old pilgrim told me who 
tvas himself on that journey, and from ’ivhat I have found 
m tlie printed records. It is a story' of tire pilgrim s cross. 

TSic caravan left Jerusalem on the .jth of March 1893, 
in wann and clear weather. It was formed of live hundred 
mad thirty-one women and two hundred and thirty-tiuee 
men, most of whom were aged people, wasted by tlie strict 
going on foot the whole of the fortnight s journey in 
accordance with the pilgrim custom. The caravan was 
mscompanied by the feldschcr Ivanof, a monk of the mission 
of Father Gennady, a sick-nurse from the hospital, the 
jlontenegrin poUcein'an Nikolai Bykovitch, a negro, Dmitri, 
who spoke Russian well and liad been lured temporarily by 
the Society, the retired Turkish gendarme Jogar, and two 
other gendarmes ordered to accompany tlio caravan by 
the Governor of Jerusalem. In the train of the caravan 
were thirty-eight saddled mules to carry such of the folic 
should break down. 

The caravan accomplished the out- journey to Nazareth 
without mischance. The . weather was so warm that at 
Nablous, by the well where Jesus talked witli the Samaritan 
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woman, all slept in the open held under the stars. Soon 
afterwards, however, there was a change in the weather, 
and the caravan left Nazareth for Taber in a thick mist. 
The mist was cleared by a fresh wind, aird changed to a 
drizzhng rain, wMch continued for some days. . At Tabor 
it was decided to give up the journey to the Sea of Galilee 
and return by the direct road to Jenisalem. But only a 
hundred pilgrims would agree to this. These left the main 
body and marched home ; the weatlier was wet and they 
had a heavy tramp, but they reached Jerusalem safely ; 
the remainder stayed at Tabor and indicated their deter- 
mination to go on to Tiberias. 

The morning of the nth of March broke rainy and 
windy. The weather was very dull. At eight o’clock, 
however, the sun came out and the caravan moved for- 
ward. There was perhaps an hour’s deceptive sunshine, 
and for the time being the weather was very hot. The 
pilgrims whose dothes were wet were glad to get dry, and 
were becoming very cheerful, when suddenly the sun dis- 
appeared behind a bank of cloud almost as unexpectedly 
as an hour before it had broken out. A high \Yin(i came 
across the mountains wth spots of rain ; the spots gave 
way to torrents, and then for two hours there came such a 
storm of rain and hail as the pilgrims can seldom have seen 
in their lives. The torrents were blinding ; the caravan 
came to a standstill, and the people were all shelterless. 
There was not even a cave to hide in. As for the road, the 
mud was so deep that even the asses couldn’t walk, on it, 
and they were left behind in the charge of the muleteers. 
The exhausted pilgrims reached Tiberias about six in the 
evening, and were accommodated in the miserable Greek 
and Russian hostelries tliere, all wet, cold, siuvering, and 
without even the most ordinary comforts of life. Here the 
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leader oi caravan infoinied tlsc pil^triins that ho shonld 
await a change ot v,'cathor before going fuithor. So, for 
two whole (lav's and nights the rain never stopping, the 
caravan rcinainod at Tibcii-is, th.al misa'rablo empty coUcC' 
tion of Arab huts and ruins. Many of the pilgums then 
asked that they might be rtvoiiducted to Na/-are£lj ; no 
doubt sev'cral set off on their own account wathuut waiting 
for the nu-un body. Some pilgrims still wished to go on 
to the shrines of Galilee, but they were over-ruled, and the 
whole party set off once more wnli sprawling mules and 
siippmg feet to Naziucth. The nun had ceased, and the 
caravan made the journey without misadventure. At Naz.a- 
reth they waited some while, but ou tiie morning of 17th 
Starch decided to begin the jounicy back to Jerusalem. 

The return was conunenced in complete disorder. Near 
the village Khuvar a great gale sprang up, blowing in the 
faces of tiic pilgrims, the sk}’ filled with leaden-coloured 
clouds in which every minute the white lightning flickered. 
The storm came up, darkening the day, the road was swept 
by blinding lightning, accompanied by the most appalling 
detonations of thunder. What the pilgrims felt, especially 
the women, who believe literally that the thunder is the 
voice of God, must be left to the imagination. From all 
the mountains around, the echoes grumbled, the lightning 
darted from all imaginable quarters, and the great leaden- 
coloured cumuli oppreaed the air with their weight and the 
senses with their darkness. The caravan was filled with 
terror. Most of the pilgrims stopped of their own accord 
and prostrated themselves on the hillside, and even wiiilst 
they did so, after one final overwhelming explosion of the 
thunder, the clouds opened and discharged themselves in 
torrential rain. 

UoTrn iui>bed the ram impetuo&>. 
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Stinging through the nun came large hailstones. On all 
the landscape there was not shelter for a cat. That w;^ 
tlie least of the matter, however. In less time tlian it is 
written rivulets were bom in the liilis and they quickly 
became rivers ; the road itself became a ranning stream, 
and the pilgrims stood up to the knee and even up to the 
waist in water. Imagine seven hundred Enghsh old-age 
pensioners in such a plight, and you have a notion of the 
age and frailty of the peasants , but add to that that tjiey 
were all worn out with fasting, tired out with tramping, and 
had cold in their bones from the soaking at Tiberias. 

Many fainted, many fell down in the water ; some were 
rescued, some drowned. The caravan was, of course, at a 
standstill, and all who had strength to help gave their 
succour to the feeble, handing round vodka and cognac, and 
placing whom they could upon the asses, strapping on the 
fainting and the bodies of those who were dead. Those 
who retained consciousness sang hymns and crossed them- 
selves continuously. 

At length, the storm passing and the water subsiding, 
the caravan moved forward over the shppery mud, and it 
gained the little village of el-Lubban. The weather had 
become extremely cold and wintry, snow and sleet were 
falling, and the rvind pierced to the bone. Bonfires were 
lighted in the Arab village. The cliildren of the village 
and tire stronger pilgrims gathered the wood and built the 
fires, and the others, soaked and shivering, or moaning and 
dying, were placed around the cheerful blaze. Hot milk 
and cognac were served to all, and every effort was made 
to restore tlie failing. Many died. They gave up their 
souls to God and were glad. There had been terror in the 
moment of the stonn, but now peace was attained and none 
oi the pilgrims felt any fear. To tliera the experience was 
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very stranj^e and -..Mnifrlnl : thtv iu\« ^t''d it v.nli a pci^onal 

religious sigjriucur.cc. Goa had a 
llio storm and calling la many »{ ilic.t Itn^tiur^ ^!:Ul 
to Him. Perhaps all <>vcr liu- world at that niunmrit ju-.t 
as strange, things w're hipn-nnm Unit dav was a par- 
ticular one, not only in tla' hfo *-•» t.ah nidu u!u.al pdcimi, 
bat in theliic oi every man m tin- wurld, lor God wen, w.dk- 
ing in the heavens. Tim bndic-. of the dead pdcrmis were 
laid out in a shed and over them candles were ht, the Using 
pilgrim^ never ceasing to watcii and to -mg. 

Those ofiicially in cluirge of tlsc car.ivan mu-t li.ave fe t 
tlio burden of their rtspoiuibiliiy vi-ry heavy, ihere ww. 
no telegraph, no means of rurimumu.ation with jini-.dem. 
They could do nothing but attend to tlu- mcI;, and hurry 
fonvard as quickly as pos.ibie. El-Lubb.m was a miser- 
abie village, and it w‘as decideii to move the caravan on 
to the neighbouring settlenant of Sinddiii, which afforded 
better accommodation. Siudrliil was not far away ; those 
who had not broken down would not s'md the journey too 
much for them, and the sick and the dead could be brought 
on the asses and in the village carts. But tlii^. project was 
defeated by the Arab muleteers, who blanldy refused to 
allow their animals to go. Turkey is comparatively a fmc 
country, as there is no power to be brougiit to bear effec- 
tively on its people ; if a muleteer proves cantankerous 
there is notWng to be done. In Russia the official in charge 
of such an expedition would have had these muleteet^ 
arrested very quickly, Palestine, however, is not 
to the all-seeing double-headed eagle, and the 
saved their mules and sacrificed the pilgrinrs. TJie ^ 
the dead were left behind at el-Lubban, and thcs 
could walk set out for Sindzhil with the feldscher- 
As they didn't know the way and it rvas evcnU>o' 
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were nearly overtaken by calamity once more. As e^adence 
of the disorganised state of the party, tliey actually found 
one poor old pilgrim woman on the road %vho had never 
reached el-Lubban with the rest, and when they all reached 
Sindzhil they found forty-four pilgrims there already, a 
party that had been lost in the storm and had gone on by 
itself. From this \allage the feldscher sent the Turkish 
gendarme Jogar to Jerusalem with news of the plight of 
the caravan. 

Long before the news reached Jerusalem, however, there 
was anxiety and even consternation tliere. The pilgrims 
had long been expected, and as from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth of March it snowed or rained %vithout intermis- 
sion, it vras felt that the weather on the mountainous road 
from Nazareth must be verj’ bad. There were all manner of 
rumours in the hostelry, the most persistent being that the 
caravan had been completely buried and frozen in a snow- 
storm. Even before the gendarme Jogar arrived the Pales- 
tine Society had sent out aid. The two Montenegrins, Lazar 
Ban and Ivan Kniazhevitch were despatched \vith money, 
and with an order to spare nothing to bring the people 
safely home. Fortunately money has more power to per- 
suade an Arab than any other argument. The muleteers 
under its influence allowed the mules to go out to work 
again and carry the sick and the dead. There were not, 
however, sufficient mules to be found, so that Lazar Ban 
sent to Jerusalem for forty more. . 

At this point it may well be mentioned that there was 
now no caravan at all, but instead, a series of straggling 
parties all along the road from Nazareth to Jeru^em. 
All idea of order was gone. There was no main party, there 
was no real headquarters, pilgrims fell by the roadside and 
died ; many bodies were found afterwards with knife 
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\VQisrt(is, showing tluit in ihclr enfeebled >ute tlscy h.iJ been 
attacked !>y the natives and roblH:!!, many Ixsdies never were 
found. Horses and innle::. carts of brc.'id and wine and 
medicines were sent from }ic.idtjuartcrs, for as the news of 
the extent of the calaiiniy cnine through, the interest of all 
people at Jenisolem was aroust'd. Thougli tltc weather 
remained wet and drean,*. many went oist of tiie Holy City 
to Ramallri to meet the pilgrims, and they met hundreds of 
men and women on the road, worn-out, bedraggled, and 
specclilcss. 'Hie strange thing was that when the mules 
were brought, many of the pilgrims refused to take tire 
proffered aid, though they had to walk at the rate of but half 
a milt an hour up to the ankle in slimy mud ; they refused 
to ride on the mules, saying that it was necessary to suffer, 
and that nothing would persuade them to ride where Jesus 
had wwlked. 

At Ramalla was a terrible state of affairs. In one shelter 
lay a hundred wonren and ten men who had fallen by the 
way. A priest tells of the Greek hostelry where in a stone 
cell forty women sat about a bonfire made of wet wood and 
kerosine, and the room was full of suffocating white smoke. 
In the village church lay a long line of dead bodies waiting 
for burial. Here one evening the burial service was taken 
for twenty -five simultaneously, an occasion unforgettable 
for all those who were present. The pilgrims held candles 
and sang with quavering voices, and kissed the dead faces 
with terrible emotion. 

Help for the pilgrims was concentrated at RamaUa, 
where were sent several hundred pounds of bread, clean linen 
for a hundred people, and an extraordinary amount of 
medicine and wine. The caravan was re-formed as the 
stragglers came in, and at length several hundreds were 
formed into a procession and brought to Jerusalem. They 
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came, not with palms, nor with olive branches, neither \vith 
hymns nor with cries, but with pale, silent faces and totter- 
ing limbs. Crowds went out from Jerusalem to meet them 
and give a hearty welcome ; but tlie pilgrims, living, not in 
the sight of men but in the sight of God, fell down upon their 
knees as the walls of the City came into vision, and cried 
out, “ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, who hast brought us once 
more to see Thy Holy City, and hast not left us to perish in 
the wilderness. Thanks be to Thee who hast saved our 
bodies from the wild beasts and the birds 1 " 



IV. 

THE JOVl-UL RETURN. 

T his w-as tlie return of twenty yt-ari ugo, but it is not 
to be thought that there h.is been =,uch sorrow on many 
occasions. The retum to Jerusalem is generally one of 
great gladness, of songs and triumph. Nowadaj-s the caravan 
, is a larger one, generally exceeding fifteen hundred in num- 
ber, and the entry into tlve Holy City is made in grand style. 

Greater precautions are now taken by the Palestine 
Society to save the weak ; those in charge have more power 
to spend money ; there are more saddled asses. Two days 
before the arrival in Jerusalem, a consignment of bread is 
sent out to meet the caravan, and a pound of bread is given 
to each pilgrim. The bread is received with gladness, even 
with tears ; not that the majority of pilgrims are in need of 
a pound of bread, but that tliey arc touched by the care of 
Jerusalem for them. 

On the day after coming home from Jordan, I went out 
with a party of pilgrims to meet the caravan at the Jlount 
of Olives. It was a glorious morning, one of many per- 
fectly sunny days, and it was very pleasant sitting on rocks 
among the wild flowers at the side of the road waiting with 
hundreds of others for the arrival. 

Only the pilgrims and the beggars knew that the cara- 
van was expected. The European and American tourists 
who saw tlie spectacle by chance seem to have been generally 
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of opinion that the pilgrims thus coming in were just arriving 
from Russia, ha\'ing walked all the way. The impression 
of the entry is so grand that one might well believe that it 
was the crown of the long pilgrimage, the coming in of those 
who had just reached Jerusalem after tlwee or four thousand 
miles’ journeying on foot. 

About this time, that is, just before Holy Week, Jerusa- 
lem began to swarm tvnh beggars and to have triple and 
quadruple its usual number, attracted from ail districts 
round by the rich concourse of Easter. Now they began 
to show themselves in force ; and truly their number, 
ugliness and diversity were appalling as we saw them drawn 
up to plunge upon the joyous pilgrims and get money from 
them in the first emotional burst of the arrival at Jeru- 
salem. 

Already they began to cry ; — 

“ Bakshtc&h, baksheesh ! ” 

“ Pa-pa, ma-ina, met.” (“ No papa, no mamma.”) 

“ Spree-ezd. Nazaret, spree-ezd Nazarei." Welcome 
from Nazareth.") 

The crippled crawled in the dust, the diseased displayed 
their sores, the ragged their rents. The road was filled with 
all the loathsome beggarj' of the East. When the advance- 
guard of the caravan appeared at a comer of the road the 
beggars fairly lost their heads. 

“ Welcome to Jerusalem I Welcome, brothers ! Spree- 
ezdotK, Spree-ezdom ! ” cry the pUgrims who are waiting, 
and they run towards the happy faces of the throng. Here 
they come, all carrying olive branches and palms, here are 
the Montenegrin policemen, the mounted Turkish gendarme, 
pilgrims on asses, pilgrims in carts, pilgrims under immense 
broad black umbrellas, phalanxes on foot, dust all over, pack 
on back, lapli on the feet, staff in hand, and radiantly smiling. 
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Jcrasa!em once mote 5 Jern?.T,!cm all hciieckcd for Holy 
Week, with a glorious buu iiuiung over it. and (ho crowai of 
the piijjnmagv at Inutd I The pilgrims embrace and kiss 
one another ; they hill down on their knees and give thanlcs ; 
they rise and lass again. 

But onward 1 The line of the caravan must not be 
broken. It is but a Sabb.ith day’s journey to the hostelry. 
The beggars cry phumivcly. wliinv. shriek, fall down in the 
w.ay, and die pilgrims empty from their sackb all their crusts 
and waste ends to them. We who have gone out to meet 
them march by tiic side, and we bring them triumphantly 
to the Russian settlement. Here once more a crowd is 
waiting to meet tlicm, the happy demonstrations are re- 
peated. But without nmdi dehay the whole party is brought 
into the gardens, and it sits down to many tables where 
Jerusalem gives a free dinner to all, thanking God before 
and after for all fli.s mercies. 

In the donnitories and the p.avilions there Is not an 
empty place this day. And Abraham, the mysterious 
pilgrim, has specially sanctified all the pigeon-hole beds, 
making the sign of the cross in incense over them one by 
one. Jerusalem nov/ holds its full complement of pilgrims. 
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day and all night life becomes a continuous church service 
and ecclesiastical pageant. The Jerusalem churches, and 
especially that of the Sepulchre, are crowded from momuig 
till night ; one great service and procession follow's another 
all day long. In the numerous chapels and dim galleries of 
St. Sepulchre the sweet singing never dies away. 

In my experience I never saw such devotion as that of 
the Russian peasants tliis last week of the great fast tliis 
year. Worn out already by tramping and by fasting, to say 
nothing of the effect of such e.xciting life on their hitherto 
quiet age, they were yet ready to spend themselves to the 
last limit of hfe and care, sacrificing food, sleep, and the 
most elementary comforts of existence in order to live the 
pilgrimage out to the glorious end. 

How many died these last days I 
In the hospital, as soon as Holy Week came near, there 
■was the utmost feverishness among the patients. They 
found themselves virtual prisoners — prisoners for their own 
sake. But they felt they would rather die in the streets 
than lie in their beds gathering ■vulgar health when such 
doings were toward ui the city. 

I met one of the doctors one day — it seems he had been 
having a lively time, being alternately coaxed and abused 
by all bis patients in turn. 

“ Here s a rouble for you,” said one old querulous pil- 
grim. “ Just stir yourself a little now and get me right.” 

“ Write that I may get up now," was the general cry, 

” You're not in a fit state." would be the reply. 

“ A fit state, a fit state I What does it matter to us or 
to God whether our bodies are well. Write, write, write. 
God '11 pardon you for saying we are well.” 

I heard a pathetic tale at Easter how a poor, broken- 
down old dame, who had been incarcerated all through 
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Holy Wi'ck and U5 gloties, brought out a hot ahilUng wluch 
she had been nursing vuuicr the bwidothes al! tluough the 
night oj Good Friday, and she offcied it to the doctor witJi 
a. %vlu5|x'r — 

“ 1 won’t say anything, take tJiat and write tliat I am 
welt, and let tno go out." 

Yet tlie doctor refused. 

To add to the asceticism of the pilgrims' lives, they 
began now to examine tiiemsclves and curtai! even thdr 
fast diet so as to be in a condition to receive Holy Com- 
munion on the night of Holy Thursday. Prayers and re- 
ligious exercises seemed to be doubled in tlie hosteJries, and 
even at two in the morning there was the continual drone of 
prayers, and the thumpings of old knees going down upon 
the wooden couciies. 

If the laity were preparing, tlie clergy were not doing 
less. On the Friday before Palm Sunday, i.c. on tlie day 
after the return from Jordan, the Churcli of the Life-giving 
Grave tvas closed to the pilgrims. In preparation for 
Passion Week the Sepulchre had to be washed and adorned. 
Tliose of us who visited the square of the church saw tlie 
Arabs and lay brethren swilling and mopping warm -water 
over tlie stone floors, talcing down old lamps and putting up 
new, erecting places of vantage, and stands for European and 
American sightseers. Many tilings were happening within 
the temple. About a thousand new lamps were hung ; the 
ordinary ikons were taken away and replaced by representa- 
tions of the Passion of our Lord, pictures embroidered on 
gold and violet coloured velvets. The Ark of tlie Sepulclire 
itself was also hung with precious embroideries in which 
pictures were made %vitli pearls and rubies, and adorned 
wdth flowers. The interior of the Ark, the Holy of Holies, 
was carefully tended, scented with rose odours, and decked- 
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wth new-picked flowers. At the entrance to the Ark wa* 
hung from tlie darkness of the vault the precious flve-wck 
lamp sent to the Tomb by the Emperor Nicholas I. Then 
also on the altar the priests placed precious cloths and silver 
candlesticks. Above the great throne of the altar of Gol- 
gotha were hung lamps, and from the lamps lovely garlands. 
All along the ikonostasis new shapely candles tvere erected, 
candles as tall as the priests themselves, some of them great 
white cylmders of wax. All day the long-haired monks and 
priests moved to and fro in stately garb, working with their 
white, ringed fingers. One knew they were preparing for 
the strange sacrifice, the offering of the embodiment of life s 
loveliness unto death. It seemed that somewhere in the 
background the young and lovely One Himself was in dur- 
ance, and that it was the priests tliemselves who would 
sacrifice Him. It was on this day that I read in St. John 
how the priest Caiaphas prophesied in spite of himself, and 
became in a strange %vay changed from the vulgar persecutor 
to the predestined hierophant of the mystery — “ Consider 
that it is expedient for us, that one man shoiild die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not. This spake he 
not of himself ; but being high priest that year, he prophe- 
sied that Jesus should die for tliat nation " (St. John xi. 

50. 51)' 


What scandal, too, was talked about the priests and their 
ways by new-come sightseers and free-thinkers. How fre- 
quently the pilgrims were called upon by revolutionary 
propagandists to desert their religion because the priests 
were in a great conspiracy to exploit them, because the 
priests themselves lived evil lives, and even smoked and 
drank in the Holy Places. There was comfort in the 
thouglit that tlie priests tliemselves were like Caiaphas of 
old, made holy by destiny. Wliat mattered at Jerusalem 
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Yevgeny agreed. We even promised to remember 
through Holy Week, when we came back from the solemnisa- 
tion of the raising of Lazarus, that " from that day forth 
the priests took counsel together to put him to death." 



II. 


VERBA AND PALM SUNDAY. 

I WENT out ^s’ith 4500 pilgrims on the Fiiday evenu^S 
before Palm Sunday, some of us to sleep at the Monastery 
of the righteous I.azarus, others to spend the night in the 
Virgin's tomb, others to be shut in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, and many simply to Ue and sleep under tlie open face 
of heaven a nulc or so outside the city on the road toward 
Bethany. I took my diance with the last named. 

It is a beautiful district wherein to spend the night— 
faeriveen the Mount of Olives and Bethany. The great grey 
rocks climb in galleiy after gallery to the sky ; whilst it 35 
evening they breathe the language of mystery, and when night 
cloaks tliera they become the walls of a gigantic, dark, and 
awe-inspiring temple. As we lay, so far below the summits 
of the rocks, we looked up at the lambent roof of the slq^ 
alight with the yellow flames of stars. 

We dept, most of us, very well, but the night was sur- 
prisingly cold; one pilgrim gathered wood and made S 
small &e, wliich, when I wakened now and then, I saW 
flickering poorly — ^the \vild places of the Holy Land do not 
abound in dry wood as Russia does. Before da^vn we got 
■up ; some went to the Lanxirevsky Monastery to get tea, 
and others climbed the Mount of Olives to join in the early 
service at tlie Church of tlie Ascension. Liubomudrof and 
I went to the grave of Inzaras. a cave wth a sharp descent 
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of twcnty*fov!r -st<>pi. at the bottom of which is a Roman 
Dithohc altar. Wo k^ned the place Nvlu-rc Ltzimis i.tood up 
in the gnivc-garutciii-^, and then burned o\it to Uiu church 
of the meeting of Manha with Jcmis, and wo did reverence 
to the chair where Jesus sat whilst lie waited some minutes 
for Marj'. A seiwice was being rendered in the little ciiurch, 
and the jicasants swanued about it like bees. As the sun 
came up into the sk.^' and morning was retdised, crcAVds of 
new xnlgrinis appeared coming fiom the Mount of Olive's to 
Jerusalem. The road was llironged witli mouzhiks and 
babas walking in parade us on " festival day " hi a large 
Russimi village. .-Vs Liubomudrof remarked, it was as if 
the village churcii at Bethany were celebrating its dedica- 
tion day, and the people had come from all the villages 
round about for a gulanic. 

For most of us it was a gala day, not one of arduous 
prayer and tramping, but of rest and happiness. We 
talked gaily to all and sundry whom we met, strayed over 
the fields picking Jacob’s ladders and poppies, and break- 
ing branches from tlic olive trees. Many of us bought palms 
from the Arab luwkcrs. In the afternoon we purposed to 
enter Jerusalem with flowers and palms as the populace does 
at Moscow and Kief on Palm Saturday, bruiguig once more 
Jesus to Jerusalem. 

On our way back v;e called at Bithsphania, where the 
apostles took the ass’s colt, and we came strewing petals of 
wild flowers and carrying oiu olive branches to the Holy 
City once again. Those who had not obtained date palms, 
and who preferred them to the simple olive branches, has- 
tened to buy them at Jerusalem, in order that they might 
talcc them to tlie great service in the evening and bear them 
in triumph on the morrow. Formerly the clergy distributed 
pahns among the pilgi'ims gratis, but the good custom 
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has been allowed to lapse and the commercial Arab has 

stepped in. , 

For my part I went from church to church in Jerus > 
starting at the Troitsky Cathedral outside the hostelry, ^ 
finislung with the Church of the Life-giving Grave, ^ 
lived a moment in each. Every one of the sacred buildings 
was filled with peasant humanity, and above the heads o 
the close-packed crowd the palms waved like a maize-fie • 
The sendee at the Life-giving Grave was magnificent, 
was taken by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, several bishops, 
and many monks, all the clergy in gorgeous vestments. 
The new crystal lamps were lit, and innumerable w^ 
candles ; the black depth of the church was agleam ^vit 
lights like a starlit sky brought down from heaven. The 
singing was glorious. 

Again next morning, Pahn Sunday, the pageant at the 
Sepulchre was glonous, and those who penetrated to the 
fore of the terrible crowd of pilgrims, sightseers, and Turk- 
ish soldiers, saw wondrous sights — many clergy in rich robes 
holding in their hands, some boxes of relics, others little 
hright-painted ikons ; they saw bishops in their copes 
carrying Gospels, priests holing bouquets of flowers, sur- 
pliced boys with lighted candies, many with waving palms, 
strange, pale-faced, lank-haired monks with stove-pipe hats 
on their heads, and in their hands the poles of painted ban- 
ners and gilt crosses. One priest held an immense olive 
branch, say rather an olive tree, all hung with flowers and 
ornaments like a different sort of Christmas tree. With a 
great blast of singmg and with much hustling by the Turkish 
soldiers keeping the worshippers back, the great procession 
commenced its threefold march round the Sacred Grave. 
Not only the choir, but all the pilgrims took up the hymn, 
and even those in the surging mob without. The Patriarch 
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then read in a loud voice the prayer for t!ie Christian kings 
and for the Sultan — the Sultan won't be left out. Then he 
led the w.iy to that part of the church dedicated to the 
Resurrection, and standing at his tiuronc distributed the 
sacred bread. 

The church was cruslied to such an e-vtent that many 
lost their feet, and were borne up on other people's sides and 
shoulders. Every available eminence u'as occupied, if not 
by peasants at least by Arabs, and the rough soldiery dealt 
witli the crowd menacingly. The great olive branch wliich 
in old times the clergy, the Patriarch, and even emperors 
and kings, went out to hew at Bethany was now to be cut 
into bits in the church and distributed to the faithful. 
Lucky they who managed to get a leaf to take home to 
Mother Russia. 

Towards the end of the service and before the distribu- 
tion of the leaves, I sought a seat in one of the grand struc- 
tures put up by tlic monks, facing the entrance to the 
Sepulchre, and there watched the end. Nominally the 
seats are free, but a handsome baksheesh is taken from the 
tourist who, of course, manages his business through an 
interpreter. Several Russian peasants had climbed up and 
taken seats, no one sa3dng them nay. I sat next to a young 
lady from America ; she had her brother \vith her, but he 
sat behind. They carried on a very audible conversation. 
She sat in front in order to take a snapshot when the people 
came out of church. Her brother, who was a self-professed 
specialist in nationality, and could tell what each pilgrim 
was by a glance at his face, was not at all abashed to call me 
“ some sort of a Russian, but d — n tall." The girl had a 
pack of letters wWch she opened and re-read one by one. 
They were evidently congratulations as, by a glimpse I had 
of one, she had lately become engaged. • 
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Presently, wth much shrielcing and sldrling from the 
Orthodox Arabs, who kept crying out in religious frenzy, 
“ There is no God but God. the God of the Orthodox Chris- 
tians,” etc., the dark cavern-door of the Tomb began to 
vomit forth its dense crowds of worshippers. The service 
was over. Out came the huge olive branch. The clergy 
Iiad not succeeded in dinding it up, but one w'orshipper had 
snatched it and borne it away himself. He carried it high 
above Ins head and shouted ; the otlier pilgnms cried with 
liim, and many tried to snatch twigs and leaves. Then 
suddenly a httle band of red-capped Turks and be-turbaned 
Moslems made a loud whoop and struck their way with blows 
through the amazed crowd of worshippers, threw themselves 
on the bearer of the olive branch and gained possession of 
the trophy. No one could stand against them. The sol- 
diers cried out, and we thought they would fire as they 
did one year previously, but the JIussulmans achieved the 
desperate deed, broke the branch to bits among themselves, 
and ran oS as quickly as they had come, shrieking trium- 
phantly. The American girl snapped her kodalc. 

The little scene was over in a twinkling. The Christian 
Arabs swore vengeance, the mild Russians spoke to one 
another indignantly, but the crowd, still surging forth of 
the gate of the Sepulchre, soon moved all would-be demon- 
strators on. I came down from the stand and joined the 
Russians who went down to tlie Golden Gate, that gate 
through which it is prophesied tjiat a great conqueror shall 
enter Jerusalem, perhaps Jesus coming a second time. The 
gate is that through which Jesus came when He entered in 
triumph long ago. It is now mortared up by the super- 
stitious Turks who fear the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Every day during this last period of Lent there were 
funerals of pilgrims, and tliis Palm Sunday in the afternoon 
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i witnt-t^cd the coinniittiai,' of two oUl peasants to Uu-tr 
rtoi in taith. I had r-tumsd tions the Golden Gate to the 
hesteinf, and had hard!\ made luy dinner— a better otio 
than usual, for tish iwiS .aUow_<l that d.iy — wlstn a young 
monk came raul tuUl tue that the two dead ones were being 
brought to die churcii. Alre.uly in tijo little dmrch of the 
mon,u,tery' a great miinber of oilgiiniM were gathered rotmd 
about two siraj)le plank cotlins standing on deal trestha in 
the nave. The auTuis were very shallow, only just iiennit- 
ting the lid to fasten down. At Sion, where the pilgrims 
are buried, it is too much hiliour to hew out a sepulchre for 
a large cotuii. I came in close with the monk and beheld 
the dead, for the faces were uncovered. Both pil«rim 3 
looked cxtraordinaiil}- grand in death ; on their heads were 
black niitru-shapcd caps v.ath white tinsel crossg? .above the 
bro%vs, round about the brows were bound ribbons on wluch 
prayers were embroidered or printed, tlieir lips were thick 
and long and dull under the now statuesque moustache 
their sunburnt faces had a look of exaltation even one 
might say, of madness. They had both died suddenly- had 
both been to Nazareth and back living on crusts of black 
bread, had both been to Betliany the day before 
gathered flowers and olive bnanches. Their owai flo^y 
were strewn in the cofSns with them. They were d 
in their Jordan-dipped shrouds, crosses were in their 1 
and palms on their breasts. We all stood around'^^ d 
stared, tiie dead all encompassed by the living, py 
as was fitting, candles were distributed, and *we 
one another, all bowing toward one another in tl ' 
churdi, and the service commenced. The praye 
soon said and the candles extinguished, 'and the ^ 
one, or ratlier two or tliree by two or three, the” t»y 
came up to the cofiins, bent down and kissed S^ims 
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faces, and said farewell. We aU crossed ourselves and 
sighed ; some shed tears, others said words of praise. AH 
felt it was well for the pilgrims to have died in the Holy 
Land in the holiest days of their life. There was no thought 
tliat it was far away to die. It was a great blessing. Many 
pilgrims reflected how good it would be for these on the 
day of the Resurrection. 

“ And you know,” said one peasant to me, “ here bodies 
don't corrupt. It’s not as in Russia, where your face is all 
gone in a very short time ; here there is holiness in tlie land, 
and that keeps the bodies long after the processes of Nature 
are due.” 

With what sounding kisses the peasant women took 
leave of the dead ones and promised to meet them in heaven f 
I am sure every pilgrim in the church came up and gave 
the parting kiss. And tliere was a strange fascination in 
the faces of the dead. All the time the service was in pro- 
cess they seemed to say mysteriously, “ Come, come, come 
and die, come and die," 

At last the final blessing \vas given, and several of the 
living pilgrims lifted the coffins on to their heads and bore 
them out of the chuich. All tiie rest of us followed witli 
hymns, and we bore them away tlirough the Jerusalem 
streets and found them sepulchres in Sion. 



III. 

AB2UIU:\I : THE ETEItS'AL PILGRI.M. 


O N'E of tiic inoat rcnuirkablc figure's of the pilgrimage 
was .•\brjJuim, seventy-five years old, at Jerusalem 
for the twentieth time. The old greybeard beggar pilgruu 
vdth ivrinkled brows and opaque spectacles was one of tlie 
•sights of the hostelr>'. He v.as conmronly to be seen stand- 
ing with head and shoulders thrown bach, as erect as a 
ship’s captain scanning the sea, a great wallet Jianging 
from his shoulders, and ui his hands a brass-bound, heavy 
pilgrim's staff. He was the most public person of us all, 
though quite unofficial. All manner of life centred round 
him in the hostelnes. He was, more than the archimandrite 
wlio drove to and fro, the host of the pilgrims. He wel- 
comed all newcomers as if tliey were lus guests. The num- 
bers whom he idssed and who chose or even wanted to be 
kissed by the old “ half-saint " were amazing. 

Abraham is Jerusalem’s eternal pilgrim. His whole hfe 
is a pilgrimage now, pilgrimage after pilgrimage. He has 
no money or food or clothing but wnat oilier people give 
him, and yet he manages each year to reach the Holy City. 
For nine months of the year he is tramping in Russia, and 
for the other three he is in the Holy Land or on the pilgrim 
boat. His life is a denial in itself of alt the modem con- 
ception of how one should spend one's daj^s. From the 
common point of view Abraham and his like are dead waste. 
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they are doing nothing, they are living on those who wo^. 
and contributing nothing to the general store. 
ham is not only taking, but givmg. For ail tnose t E 
helped him on the way to Jerusalem he prays nh 
the city. Not only tltat. but he has_ 
comnnssions for prayers and a goodly quantity of m > 
to -ive to the monks and the priests in the names of peasmit 
X he has met on his pilgrimage, and who have ^ed 
him to pay for prayers for the health of the htnng an 

TDcacs of soul of tho decid. n 

A toucliing storv is told of Abraham. Wdien e n ^ ^ 
httle boy his ears were hUed nith the tales of the pilgnnb 
to whom his hospitable father gave shelter. At seven ye^ 
old tlie little Abraham conceived the idea of starting to 
Tenisalem, and he began to save his crusts and put th^ 
by in a sack. One day. when he had a sackful, he started 
og without telling any one. and toddled aivay up the road 
along which he had seen so many pUgrims going. Late m 
the evening, footsore and tired, he met an old waggon^ 
standing outside an inn. “ Wiere are you going ? " ^ked 
tlie latter. “ To Jerusalem,” the boy replied faintly. 
“ Then," said the waggoner, “ you’d better come along 
with me. Get up into the waggon." The boy. nothing 
loth, climbed into the cart, lay down in the hay and fell 
fast asleep. And he did not wake for a long while. At 
last he w-as aware of some one shaking and poking him. 

“ Wake up, walte up,” said a familiar voice. 

“ Wlicre am 1 ? ” said the boy, rubbing his eyes. 

" At the Holy City of Jerusalem," said some one gruffly. 

« Wlia-at ? " said the boy, “ wha-at ? " And looking 

iid he saw his moUicr standing in the doorway. The 

^.Tffoner had driven him home again. 

Fiom that day to this the peasant has had a pUgrim 
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soul. He lus TCited all tb.e siirim« and deep in .U1 the 
holy* lore. For the Lrit thirty yc;u-v he has done nothing 
but ])ilgrimage and " (IikI other men's chanty." He ims 
been a holy begg.tr, and yet has not i>egged. Eich night, 
when Abraliant .trrives at a village .ind hospitality .it 
a strange door, he does not cry out, “ Here conies an old 
pilgrim who craves your Christian charity." etc. etc. He 
prefers to liw in tjie atntcsjiiare of Uld Ra.-v^-ia, where tlic 
ru{u.sal of shelter to a jiiigrim is a rooie im 5 X).«:ible discord 
tlum cursing in the .\Lass. Ahraiiain stops outside tlie 
door, knocks three times with his brass-bound staff, and 
calls out in deep bass : — 

" In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
GliOfSt." 

How mystcrioim and wonderful the giceting is when you 
hear it from within when the ikon huup is burning, the 
family is round the hummuig samovar, luid outside is the 
dark night, and the unitnown standing in it waiting at your 
door with face and asjxct unimaginable. There is always 
a fteling it may be one of the ancient saints themselves still 
wandering the earth, not yet taken up into heaven. Tliere 
is a pause, tlie family cross themselves, then the good man 
of the house says ; — 

“ Amen." 

Abraliam enters, the eternal pilgrim, with tvrinkled 
brow, grey ancient locks, opaque purjile spectacles, on his 
back the pack of sorrows, in liis hand Ms antique brass- 
bound staff. 

He comes in with stories and with blessing ; there is 
the odour of incense in his garments and intelligence of 
Heaven in his features. He is the " bell of tiie Lord," the 
heavenly messenger going to and fro on the business wliich 
is beyond the grave. • His presence under your roof is itself 
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a blessing. In the morning he does not ask of you, he only 
receives. You give him money, bread, fruit perhaps, you 
give liim a home-spmr shroud to dip in the waters of Jordan 
for you, you entrust liim to ask the priests at holy slirines 
to pray for you, you send lum to Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
and Guerassim, and tire Grave, and give him copecks to 
ofler for tire upkeep of the monasteries and churches where 
the monks and priests are praying. Then the old pilgrim 
goes on lus way once more. 

Each year Abraham has received enough money to 
enable liim to pay for lus ticket to Jaffa on tire pilgrim 
boat — he never spends money on food or lodging or clothes, 
so it is easy to save. From Jaffa ho walks to Jerusalem. 
He makes the arduous pilgrimage to Jordan and Nazareth 
ivithout tunung a hair and fulfils all his commissions. He 
lives in the pilgrims’ lives at the hostelry at Jerusalem, and 
is beloved of them, and then when Easter comes at last and 
the life of Jesus is fulfilled in symbol, he returns to Russia 
once more, laden ivith little tokens, — ^ilcons, crosses, sacred 
pictures, bits of Jerusalem earth, bottles of Jordan water, 
— and he returns on his path to those who have helped him 
and sheltered liim on tlie outward way. He distributes his 
blessings, and then at the turn of the year turns with it to 
face the Holy City once again. 

Each morning hi Holy Week before dawn there was a 
smell of uicense in the hostelry. By tlie dim light of the 
paraffin lamp one saw the shadowy figure of the aged pil- 
grim. shuffling from bench to bench, and carrying in his 
hand a home-made censer from which a wliite and luscious 
smoke was rising. Most of tlie other pilgrims slept, and old 
Abraham came to make a cross of hicense in the air above 
each sleeper. It was a voluntary^ act — an act of grace, 
something delightful and tender. The pilgrim brought to 
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birth in each oi us, in the very nioniing before the rising 
of the noise and clamour, a sense of the holiness of each 
of <hc$e last daj's of Christ’s Passion. 

But Abraham at.’as open to all, familiarly ; though he 
was mysterious he was by no means recluse. He rvas fond 
of addAissing endlcixi questions to pilgrims, Jiis one comment 
on the answers being Slava Tcbye GospoJyl (Glory be to 
Thee, 0 Lord 1) or more commonly Spasebo Tcbye Gospody/ 
(Thanks be to Thee, O Lord 1) He assailed me thus one 
morning : — 

“ What is your name ? ” 

*' Stefan," f replied. 

“ Spaeeba Tcbye Gospody ! “ he rejoined, crossing liim- 
self. " Wliich Stefan ? When do you keep the day of 
your angel ? " 

“ Tire first martyr ; the aCtli December." 

" Spasebo Tcbye Gospody ! " (crossing himself). " How 
old are you ? " 

" Twenty-eight.” 

" Spasebo Tebyc Gospody / " (crossing himself). “ From 
what province do you come ? ” 

" From the Don Cossacks." 

“ Spasebo Tebye Gospody / " (crossing himself) and so on, 
asking if it were the first time to Jerusalem, where I had 
prayed, whether I had been to Jordan, and many other 
things, always thanldng God and crossing liimself, so that 
vve seemed to be going through a sort of litany. He did 
not thank God because I answered, but because of the holy 
fact contained in my answer. To him each little tiling in 
life was part of God's wonderful providence. That was the 
experience of the old pilgrim. 

There was a little bath-house in the hostelry yard where 
twenty-five pilgrims at a time had hot baths, the men and 
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women going in in alternate relays. Unless one got there 
verj' early it was irecessary to wait honts — not that the 
pilgrims minded. This bath-house wnis a favourite haflnt 
of Abraham, who not only sat and talked with the raou- 
zhiks, but also with the babas, with whom ho was a great 
favourite. 

One morning I met a Siberian woman, a midrvife who 
had come ostensibly on a pilgrimage, but in reality to see 
if there might not be scope for her in her profession at 
Jerusalem. She told me of Abraham indignantly. She had 
been to the bath, and was horrified to see the old man in 
tlie room talking and singing wdth the peasant women ; 
she flatly refused to undress whilst he remained. She, 
however, found herself in a minority ; Abraham was a half- 
saint, and no baba objected to him. 

The old pilgrim was especially beloved by the peasant 
W’omen. They continually brought Iflfn copecla and food, 
so that he could not possibly have wTxnted for anything. 
He for Ins part tvas never happier than when he gathered 
' a crowd of them about him, and conducted a little sendee 
of hymn-singing with them. He might commonly be seen 
in the hostelry yard with a score or so of babas young and 
old about him. He stood in the middle and recited the 
verse that he wanted them to sing, and then swajdng Iris 
bodj"^ to and fro, and keeping time with Ins two arms, the 
one that was empty and the one that held the brass-bound 
staff, he would lead the tune m an ancient, sloppy, grand- 
mother’s voice, while ail the women joined in miison. I 
-ivatched Mm one evening hold such a service for a whole 
hour. When he decided to stop he took from his pocket a 
botUe of scented water, and then blessed each pilgrim 
woman in turn. He bade her cross herself, examined the 
wny she held her fingers, and if she had lapsed into imortho- 
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dox liabiis-, and did not, in liis opinion, cross herself rightly, 
he corrected her. Tlrcn he made the sign of the cross ou 
tlie top of her head %'er>' delifaerau'iy, tapping with ins old 
fingers tlic crown and the brow* ami the temple. That done 
he filled his mouth trith scented holy water and spurted it 
forth again into the jx-asant woman's face and tlicn kis,scd 
her cheeks all trickluig with water. 1 his he did ail the way 
round, and even by request twice and thrice over again. 
The old women brought him fartiungs, 

I heard on onlooker say, “ There isn’t his like in Jeru- 
salem, no, not even in Russia, not even in tlie world. He 
does for love what the priests should do through duty. Who 
take the trouble to see tint the biibus held tlicir fingers 
properly but such as he ? ” 

I felt thrilled with agreement as I overheard that re- 
mark, but I would not have made u so myself. It is true 
tliat Abraham is wonderful, but it is no reproach to the 
priests. Wild llowcis are more acceptable to God tljan tlie 
flowers of the garden, or to put it in another %vay, Nature 
is a greater gardener than man, and what is done in Abraham 
could scarcely be done in a priest. 



IV. 

IN THE HOSTELRIES. 


ALL who had not been to Jordan already journeyed 
-tL hurriedly thither on Monday of Holy Week, judging 
the baptism in the holy stream an indispensable prepara- 
tion before receiving the sacrament and entering upon the 
mysteries of Easter. Many pilgrims also went to Duba on 
the plains of Mamri, where still lives the oak under which 
Abraham entertained the three angels manifesting the 
Trinity. On the Wednesday I met my old man from 
Tobolsk Government, the one to whom I gave sixpence on 
the pilgrim boat. He had just come back from Duba. 

“ A tremendous oak 1 " said he. “ To think that it has 
lived all these thousands of years, and that my unworthy 
eyes should survive to see it I ” 

Other pilgrims went to Bethlehem, amongst them the 
boy from the Ural ; he had five roubles from people in his 
village to give to the monks there. Altogether there was 
an immense amount of going in and out, and the city of 
Jerusalem was like an ^t heap srvarming with ants. 

Yevgeny and I went to the cave of St. Pelagia once 
more, and the spot on which Jesus is supposed to have stood 
when He taught the disciples the Lord's Prayer. It was 
here that the apostles set up the first cross that was used 
as a symbol of the Christian religion. 

“ How many millions of crosses have been made since 
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lUi'a/' iaid Ycvg<’ny, “ ciu<'^ ol wood, cro&se» of stone, 
crosses of nrctal, crosses of spirit, the crosses which you 
make wiUi your liand ! " 

The old man removed Ills hat and made tlie sign of the 
cross over his black-robori ciiest. 

JDear old Dyadya went with others and lived a night in 
the tomb of the Virgin. Hundreds of lamps were burning 
in tile dark cave-temjde. “It was so sweet and comfort- 
ing that I felt just as if she liad covered me with her sacred 
veil,’' Sv'ud the gentle pilgrim. 

Philip I found to be taking batches of peasant women 
to booths opposite the Armenian Monastery of St. James, 
there to be tattooed on the arm by nimble Arab craftsmen 
sitting on throe-leg stools and jabbing the bare flesli of 
clients witii their tatiooing needles. Here figures of tJie 
Saviour were worked on the arm, also figures of tlie Mother 
and Cliild, of Nicholas the wonder-worker, and other favour- 
ite saints. Besides the little pictures, most pilgrims had 
the word Jerusalem printed, and the year 1912, and some 
ornamentation of flowers. The process was quickly accom- 
plished considering the art in the work, but all the same it 
was slower and more painful than behig vaccinated. One 
girl of seventeen wept bitterly all the while the operation 
was proceeding. When the pricking was done the Arabs 
covered up the places with blade plaster, and tlieir victims 
were released with great black patdies on their amis. In a 
day they might take off the plaster and they would find 
the picture fi.xed beneath. The Arabs took a shilling a 
time, and Philip his commission. It was a shame, tliough, 
to deface girls' arms in such a v/ay. There would be too 
much leisure to repent — a whole lifetime perhaps. What is 
worse, the picture is only dear for a year or so, and then 
blurs to an ugly smudge and a discoloration. However, 
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in defence I must add a note. Wlien I returned to Russia 
after the pilgrimage, and was telling an old Armenian 
woman of my experiences, she turned on me ivith a — 

“ Show me the picture on your arm." 

I could show her none, of course. 

She looked at me with doubt and incredulity. She 
wasn’t going to believe I had been to Jerusalem unless I 
had got the word branded on my arm. 

Philip told me in confidence that he was going to pay 
a doctor five roubles some day to clear his arm of his own 
old tattoo marlrs. He thought it bad to be marked for life 
with a smudge, but he took the women aU the same. I 
didn't see much of Plrilip in Holy Week except when he 
came past me ivith his saclcs of purchases — he %vas a busy 
man. 

Of course comnrercial Jerusalem grew happier and 
happier as the city filled, and the final orgy of keepsake- 
buying grew to a climax. The shops were crushed from 
morning till night. 

A new featmre in the hostelry life was the appearance 
of rows of sacred pictures, gigantic bead-embroidered 
Madonnas as big as house doors, aird sold with packing 
cases all ready for transmission on board. These almost 
life-sized lepresentations of the Virgin might have been 
thought to do some shame to the sacred womanhood, but 
I did not hear any objection on the part of the pilgrims. 
The pictures were designed as gifts for village churches, 
and were too big to accommodate in shops. One peasant 
woman took one on trust, and sat beside it all Holy Week 
begghrg money to pay for it. By Good Friday she had 
obtained tiie price, and it was p.acked in her name for her 
little village away in Penza province. To-day, no doubt, 
it looks out from a wall of her village cliurch, and she re- 
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gards it with pride. She j^id a !ut f<'r it, too, I suppose ; 
ll)« pilgrixns pay h'-ivtiy for :dl th.c little things they want. 
Some would s.!.y tliey me -swindltd. But pilgrims never 
do anything but gain by luicred tiutigs .-\s Yevgeny said 
to me one day, j>jinting to a crowd of hawkers and pilgrims, 
“ Look at our peasants nmsi^nnng the cn>«c3 and the holy 
tilings from the Jew> ami the inliu. 1 ." 

If the Araks were busy m the -.tieets the commercial 
monks were busy in tjie courts of templas, playing their 
old siiabby game of bleS'iing s<-llmg, W'lwnever the keeper 
of the liostelry wasidt lookmg. m (lopjK'd an austere look- 
ing Greek monk with a briif-cresc and a bag in his arms. 
One came up to me on the Tm-sday afternoon. 

" You have a list of souls from Russia, no doubt," 
said he. " Give it to me and let our brotherhood pray for 
them. So you will enable us to build our monastery of 
St, Joachim in the Desert." 

“ No souls," said I lasily, handing him a piastre, for I 
knew it was money he wanted. 

“ Why so little ? " said he in an authoritative, angry 
tone like a Russian official to a peasant. " That is not 
enough. Give me more 1 ” 

I put out my hand and took the piastre back laconic- 
ally. 

He %vaited. 

I turned to something else, Wdien I turned back he 
was still standing waiting, so I asked him what more he 
wanted. 

*' The money,” said he, paiuedly, 

“ But you didn't want it," said I. " You gave it me 
back." 

" Give me tlie piastre," said he, 

" Oh no," said I, " it’s too little for you. You don't 
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get it from me now. I’ll keep my piastre for something 

else." 

At this moment he caught sight of the keeper, and 
bobbed round a comer very imcercmoniously and dis- 
appeared. 

On Holy Thmsday, at the Grave, when the Patriarch 
washed the feet of twelve of his clergy, a number of pilgrims 
were put into good places, and they looked on happily and 
simply, and enjoyed the spectacle, crossing themselves and 
praising God. What was their astonislunent when after the 
service they were confronted by a mihtary-looking Greek 
monk who suddenly called out, " Get your money ready." 
Poor mouzhiks, they had each to pay a rouble for a compul- 
sory blessing. I heard that notliing less than a rouble 
would be talten, but I suppose in some cases the monk 
took less, for “ ye canna tak’ the breeks off a Hielander." 
It is a good arrangement of the Palestine Society, that ten 
shilling deduction which is made from the pilgrim's money 
on the day of arrival in Jerusalem, and paid to Iiim on the 
day when he departs. But for that the poor peasants had 
surely finished up destitute. 

There was plenty of incident in the too-full hostelries 
during Holy Week. On Tuesday night a great stir was 
caused by a madman running about in his shirt and bellow- 
ing. This strange fellow was a penniless, one-eyed beggar 
who had begged his way from his native village. At Jerusa- 
lem he had not a halfpenny, and he was allowed to sweep 
the floors of our hostelry for Ms keep. We were all wakened 
up by his strange lapse and the overseer was brought ; the 
old man was captured and prevailed upon to lie down again 
and sleep. As 1 had been wakened up 1 came round and 
sat with the overseer by the old fellow's bench. He was 
evidently anxious as to what the madman might do next. 
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He thosight such characters should not bo allowed in the 
hosteiries ; they were tliought holy b their native Russian 
ullages and did no hann, but here under the inducnce of 
Jerusalem excitement who could tell what might happen ? 
No, he didn't believe that the old man was poor. He 
might easily be trightfully rich. “ They are all gatherers 
and misers, that sort," said he. Last year just such an 
one died in one of the small rooms. Slie had locked herself 
in and no one could got to her for a long time. When the 
door was forced the baba was found dead. She had died of 
starvation. And of how much money do you think she died 
possessed ? You'd never guess . . . tiivc tiiousand piastres. 
There was a whole pailful of Turkish ha'pennies alone.” 

One morning a very queer character showed himself b 
the hostelry and began a propaganda. He averred that 
after a year and a half's meditation he had been received 
into heaven for twenty-four hours, ;uid conducted tlurough 
its wonders by an angel-ofiicer, who told liim many things 
that were wrong on earth and bade him set them right. He 
was a short peasant of middle age, rather stupid-looking, but 
havbg a nervous affection that caused all his features to 

jump and twbkie as he spoke. 

I heard him saying, " All, then the angel-officer took me 
bto a garden of heaven v/here were all the souls of children 
under sbe years old, a garden fuU of green apples and little 
birdildns." When I came up to listen he stopped m his 
harangue and pounced upon my hand. There was a rbg 

on my fourth finger. _ 

“ Take off that rbg,” said he, " and put it on the imddle 
finger . it is mortal sin to have it on the fourth. So the 
angel-officer (augelsky chin) instructed me. , . , _ 

Several peasants objected, saying that the third finger 
was one of those used for crossbg. and must not be encum- 
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bered by cartlily vanity. The old man was obstina e, 
however, and insisted that he had a newer revelation t lan 
they, the angel-othcer having mentioned that point particu 
larly. The ring was very tight on my finger and could on y 
be removed with great difficulty, so 1 did not take t e 
prophet’s advice. He offered to bless my third finger 
specially if I felt any qualms, so 1 w-as obliged to explain 
that the ring wouldn’t come off. That rather floored him* 
The angel-oflicer hadn’t provided for the eventuality. 

There were quite a crowd of pilgrims round about the 
prophet, some beheving, others doubtmg, a few trjung to ex- 
plain that the prophet meant he had had a trance and seen 
a vision. The little old fellow', who protested the truth of 
his experience and tlie genuineness of his mission, was 
rather a queer specimen of Russian humanity. It could not 
be said he was mad, and though he never looked anybody 
in the face 1 scarcely think he intended to deceive. Lika 
old Abraham he had a grandmotherly voice — a tone ex- 
plained, perhaps, in the Russian phrase, “ Stupid to the 
point of sanctity." He was much pleased to have listeners, 
and vexed when any went away quickly. He continuously 
adjured the pilgrims to give ear attentively and take his 
words to heart. Every now’ and then he would buttonhole 
a promising-looldng disciple and address him in honeyed 


accents — 

" The angel-officer showed me how to pray thus ; ' Jesus, 
Son of God, have mercy ; Jesus. Son of God, have mercy ; 
Jesus, Son of God. have mercy. . . .* The angel-officer 
told me the praying beads may be abolished ; the prayers 
can be counted just as well on the fingers.” 

He began praying on his fingers with great celerity. 
„ p^ye hundred,” said he, " is a perfect prayer.” The pil- 
<rims fell ®nt with lum because he lef£ out the words 
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" us sinners." Tl'.ey vicclarcd that the prayer should run, 
"Jesus, Son of God, have inoicy upon us sinners,” and 
that the omission w.is not orthodox. They susp^-cted him 
of being a .Moloiuui sectiui.m asui wete qu.ite ruigry. 

The prophet changed the subject. 

" People should not go so oiten to church, but should 
do more good woiks instead. W'c should have more mercy. 
We should not condemn drowuers. stillers, non-coramuni- 
cants, wizards. Especially, your dear babi, do not condemn 
wanderers and straijge jx;nons in rags. The aiigcl-oiTicer 
told tne how you can save your house from ctal spirits 
without being inhospitable. Before you light tjte fire m tlie 
morning cross tiie stove with the sign of the cross ; before 
you go to bed at night cross all the doors and all the windows 
' • . in tlie name of the Fatlicr, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Wlicn you boil potatoes cross the s.auccpan and put 
the potatoes in three at a time. When the potatoes are 
done, cross the pot again, and take them out three at a time." 

" But when you take them out they are hot," objected 
a baba. But the man from heaven was equal to all such 
objections. 

As Philip with a sack on his back shouldered his way 
through the crowd, I asked him what he thought of the 
prophet, " On ne khoroshi," said he, “ no good. He is a 
monk who has had his hair cut off. He will make a collec- 
tion and to-night get drunk." 

However, Pliilip himself had partaken plentifully enough 
of wine, at least one day recently, and had slept like a log 
^ through the festivities of Palm Sunday. 

To be drunk in Holy Week at Jerusalem was counted 
terrible sin, and I must say that though many of the peasants 
were heavy vodka drmkers, there was very little drinking 
noticeable all the time of Lent. On Palm Sunday, day of 
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relaxation, I saw the only drunken man before Easter Day. 
He was bawling nonsense at one end of the hostelry, and 
went along to him, sat beside him and stared in face 
teasmgly. He was talking disconnectedly and absurdly or 
the saints, and did not notice my stare for some seconds. 
When he became aware of it he seemed troubled and asked 
me what I wanted. I continued to stare without saying 
a word. Then, to my astonishment, the old fellow dropped 
dmvn on his knees in front of me, and with tears in his eyes 
begged my forgiveness for his sin. 

Arab women found their way into the hostelrj' in Holy 
Week despite the regulations, and sold bottles of spirits to 
the peasants, bottles of gin and cognac in preparation for 
the festivities of Easter day. Much hquor was bought and 
put solemnly away, covered up and out of sight, till the fast 
was over. 

Another feature of the hostelries at this time was the 
reinforcement of the beggar army. We were infested with 
holy beggars — orthodox Arabs and Syrians crossing them- 
selves, pattering Russian and showing their sores. Their 
clamour at dawn when the pilgrims were in great numbers 
in the hostelry yard was astonishing. They behaved very 
differently from the beggars the Russian loves to encourage 
at home. The true Russian beggars never tyrannise over 
passers-by, but the Arab is a regular parasite. All the time 
he begs he hates you ; and whilst you give he despises you. 

Two of the most interesting beggars in the hostelry yard 
were a weU-dressed dwarf and an erratically wandering blind 
man. The dwarf obtained an extraordinary amount of 
money. All the peasant women had pity on him. “ How 

uld sndr a little man live ? " they asked, and they gave 
V aims with conviction. Not only did they give him gmc7<, 
they brought their crusts of bread for him also. The 
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'•■illy Syrian never rcIusctJ anyiliiiig. thoiij’h, of course, ho 
had no use for hard bUck bread soing moiilciy. 

Tile blind inan wss ahvay;; walking irrelevantly, and 
calling out at random even when there were no {xusers-by. 
Hu had a rasping voice, and lie cried in an abrupt staccato — 

" Krista raddj' I Ivrista raddy ! " a making Syrian of 
the beautiful Russian cry. " Riult KhnsUi " {" For Christ's 
sake "), 

One morning a siUy old baba brought to the neat little 
simpering dwarf a wiiolc armful of bad cabbage leaves, 
yellow and wilted. I watclied the beggar receive them and 
fhank her, crossing himself and thanking God. The baba 
Went and tlie dwarf remained wnth a contemptuous e.\pres- 
sion in Ins eyes. In his arms was this unpleasant encum- 
brance of cabbage leaves. Suddenly he had a happy 
thought. The poor old blind mim was just walldng into 
the church w.aJl. and calling out as ever, " Krista raddy 1 
Krista raddy ! " though no one was near. The dwarf 
tripped over to liim very solemnly and deposited ail the 
cabbage leaves in his arms, 

“ Spascho Tebyc Gospody ! Spasebo Tebye Gospody / ” 
said the blind man ecstatically, for he knew not what he 
was receiving. Meanwhile the artful dwarf tripped back to' 
his place fay the main stream of passengers. 

The dwarf and the blind man were gentle beggars ; it 
must be said they were angels beside the majority of East- 
erns. Fortunately no .A.rab beggars were allowed inside the 
dormitories of the pilgrims. There a different sort of beggar 
obtained. Every morning good women came \vith sacks 
asking for any crusts we could spare to give to the destitute 
and the starving. Tlien also at da^v^ poor old babas came 
and begged to wash our shirts for us at a farthing apiece. 
Farthings meant much to them, and for our part Easter 
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was coming on, and all our linen must be clean on the night 
of going to communion. In the yard on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday might be seen scores of women with tubs full of 
soap-suds and washing, and on lines joined from roof to 
roof and coping to coping, long stnngs of shirts of all imagi- 
nable hues. 



VII. 

THE PILGRIMAGE CONCLUDED, 



COMMUNION. 


O N Wcdncsflay evening many of the pilgrims went to 
the monastery of St. Constantine and St. Helena to 
take part in the consecration of the holy oil. On Holy 
Thursday, the day of their Easter communion, the pilgrims 
went and wept at Gethsenranc, and followed down the road 
by which the soldiers led Jesus to the house of the high priest 
Annas. From the house of i\nnas they went across the way 
to the house of Caiaphas. It is near Sion, and an Armenian 
monastery is built there now. In the court of the monas- 
tery the pilgrims showed one another the vine which grows 
on the spot where St. Peter denied Christ, and then they went 
along the right hand side of Sion to the cave where the 
apostle wept bitterly. Many of us went once more to the 
Prajtorium and the Church of Christ’s torments, and saw 
where the Saviour was scourged, where He was arrayed in 
purple and crowned with thorns. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the Patriarch left the 
patriarchate in solemn state and came to the crowded 
Sepulchre, kissed the Stone of the Anointing and the Sacred 
Tomb, and then mounting to his throne in the Church of 
the Resurrection, blessed the people of the Christian world 
gathered there — north, south, east, and west. The great 
service of Christ's sufferings commenced. A deacon was 
blessed by the Patriarch and began reading a psalm, whilst 
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another consecrated the cUurdi with incense. The church 
was full of bishops and archbishops and priests, who, after 
the Patriarch had read tlie first of the Twoh’e Gospels," 
took it in turn to read the otliers, in all the languages of 
the East — Greek, Slavonic. Turkish, Roumanian, etc. etc. 
Two deacons brought vestments for the Patriarch, trvo 
others brought double and treble branched candlesticks with 
candles burning, and two more brought the Bible, W'hich 
they held in their hands as in some Anglican churches, and 
the Patriarch read, standing on his throne. When he had 
finished he stepped down witli gold-chained censer and sanc- 
tified the Sepulchre and the people with incense. 

There were many Russians at the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre, but more Greeks and Syrians and Arabs. The 
peasants preferred to take the communion service at the 
Russian Cathedral, where the clergy all spoke Russian, and 
everything w'as done in a language comprehensible to them. 
In the old days the service took place ivith greatest pomp at 
Sion, and the True Cross, with an extraordinary representa- 
tion of the bleeding and suffering Jesus, was set up in the 
church. But for convenience the Greek clergy have cen- 
tralised everything at the Sepulchre. They have made of 
it a church that can be used for any purpose and on any 
day, instead of reserving to it its especial significance and 
fimction. In doing this they have erred in instinct or have 
been betrayed by cupidity. The whole orthodox idea of 
the spedal sacredness of special places tends to be lost by 
this barbarism. Perhaps all ivill be put right some day. 
Already there is a strong feeling of difference in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church. Russian Christianity is living 
and growing whilst that of the Greeks is dying and cor- 
rupting. The Greek clergj' do not recogmse that fact ; the 
contempt which they mete out equally to their own Greek 
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pcasints and to the Russian pL-as.anls is quite absurd in the 
latter case. The Russians have suiicrhtnioa, tiiej' are simple, 
they can be deceived, but they iunv life, tliey have some 
individual and real revelation wincii came, not as sjxkjij 
meat {rom an idle pnest, but as vtsion from the Living God. 
If the Russian nation continues on the upgratie in the Posvers 
of Europe the Sepnlclire may foil into thetr hands, and in- 
deed all tlie power of mlnistnition at the shrines of Palestine. 
From the jxiint of \'iesv of Christianity such a change would 
benefit every one. 

All the pilgrims I knew, even commercial Pliilip, oven 
many of the feeble people in the hospital, communicated 
on Thursday night, on tlie ver>' day of the year and at the 
very Jerusalem where the beautiful nte of communion was 
given first of all. To the peasants tliis service had a great 
significance ,* they felt in a more real and mysterious way 
their oneness in Ciirist, the mystic felt tlie transubstantia- 
tion of the elements more vitally, the superstitious more 
materially and awfully. Greatest of all religious treasure 
brought from Jerusalem they accounted the fair white 
loaves which were blessed on the Eve of Good Friday and 
returned to them on the morrow. • 



11 . 

BRINGING OUT THE HOLY SHROUD. 


O N Good Friday in the outer Jerusalem world began the 
hurly-burly of Easter, In the hearts of individual 
pilgrims were holiness and peace, but in the life of the 
thousands trooping the cobbled streets began clamour and 
confusion wthout remission. The noisy have it all their 
own way in this world, a hundred noisy ones in a quiet city 
make a city noisy, and here at Jerusalem those of noisy soul 
numbered thousands rather than hundreds. The simple 
peasants were called upon to live a life of complete ecstasj' 
in the heart and uttermost confusion in the mind. Nomi- 
nally the pilgrims were to go to high vespers at z P.M., to the 
all night service at 8.30 p.ji., to the receiving of the Sacred 
Fire at noon on Saturday, and to tlie Easter Vespers on 
Saturday night, but many a mouzhik set out on Friday 
afternoon for the Life-giving Grave, and was completely 
lost, not only to the rest of us, but to himself, wedged in the 
crowd of all the nations at the Sepulclire. Others \vith 
express purpose took up their stand in the great church, 
intending to remain all the time. For all. except those long 
fanuliar with the ritual, the services were more mysterious 
than intelligible. It was rather hard on those who wished 
to be at Golgotha on Good Friday, to put their fingers in 
the holes bi the cross where the nails had been, to kiss the 
flower-strewn shroud, to see the fire actually burst forth out 
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of the rock on Saturday, and to sec the Patriarch when he 
camc-forth on Easter ni^jht telUny the %yorid tliat Christ had 
risen indeed. So great was the crowd of })ilgrims, and so 
uproarious iiic more E,xsicnt of them, that the priests them- 
selves were unable to fulfil all the presenbed rites, iluch 
that can be seen at the ordinary- churches of Greek Chris- 
tianity was nectosarily omitted owing to the crush and the 
readiness of the Turkish troops to fire on the people at the 
least provocation. But pcrha|>s it was only a nimour that 
parts of the service had been omitted ; there were hundreds 
of short little men and women wedged in the crowd for whom 
all might have been omitted, and they would have been just 
as wise. If these did not grumble they led a life of faith. 

At nine o'clock on Good Friday began the reading of 
the Great Hours, and at tivo in the afternoon High Vespers 
commenced. The Church of the Life-giving Grave was 
crammed to the desperation point with pilgrims who had 
taken up the places which they did not intend to forsake till 
the fire burst forth on Saturday afternoon. I found a posi- 
tion near the Stone of Anointing, now richly draped and 
adorned, and if I did not see all that the purple robed clergy 
accomplished I could at least console myself with the 
thought that I had friends in every part of the cathedral, 
each seeing the ritual from a different point of advantage or 
disadvantage. 

We heard the sonorous chiming of the bells and the 
sweet singing of the choristers, breathed the incense, and 
sang the alleluias and amens, and calls for mercy, and we 
tried to cross ourselves at the appropriate points. Many 
men and women got down on their knees despite the crush, 
and remained down among other people's legs abasing them- 
selves and praying with intense fervency. 

The service was but a preliminary one, and we were left 
8a 
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to push and jostle one another till half-past eight. All the 
Easterns began to shout and sing, and try to make elbow 
room, with such clamour that it might have been a toivn 
hall mob waiting for an election result rather than the wor- 
shippers at the Holy of Holies. The Russians, however, 
stood motionless and taciturn. They knew how to wait, to 
be silent, and endure. 

There was a hush when the clergy reappeared, and I 
shall never forget the thrilling strangeness of the scene, the 
sea of white faces like those of so many corpses risen from 
the dead, the dim light of many coloured lamps and mmimer- 
able candles, the extraordmary melody and mystery of the 
chiming of the bells above us. When the crowd ceased to 
talk and shout, to listen to the bells, it was as if we strained 
our ears for mtelhgence of heaven. 

The service went forward in pomp and order, a labyrin- 
thine procession with the swaying of censers, stately move- 
ments of the priests and the monks, blasts of heavenly 
singing from the choir, and sepulchral pronouncements in 
unearthly voices from the priests. Two by two we saw the 
archimandrites, the priests and the deacons, and indeed ail 
the lower clergy, go up to the Patriarch to receive his bless- 
ing before putting on their processional robes of velvet. 
We saw the deacons robing the Patriarch himself, and the 
whisper went round that the Sacred “Sliroud would now be 
taken in procession. 

The clergy began to issue into the body of the church, 
three hundred of them with crosses and banners, silver 
clubs, candles, heavily bound Gospels. The Patriarch came 
forth carrying the Gospels in one liand and his staff in the 
other, and two deacons waved incense toward liim unceas- 
ingly. From the choir in the gallery above and from man}' 
pilgrims came a sweet volume of song. 
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Ailtr slowly circHt!'* tb' .irk of the Giavc the P.itri.uch 
ajui Jn$ c.Iv-rgy inyuntcti t<> GolgotJui, wl.i-re on .1 table under 
the pUce wh-re uur Djrd \\m-> r niitijed, lai a diroiid of white 
hand-spun hnon. entbn ihIi red in ni.uiy cohmu-f! slk:; with 
a. reprc.eciit.stiou of Jv-'Us ivinp in th‘ St-pulchre. The 
aliroud. was also cuwiovi witli tif^hly pu.ia^ti ilowers that 
had been se.ittert'd iijxni il by tin- nunika, and which would 
l>a scrambled for later <m by il'.e ciowd eager to talto homo 
tokens of ahno.-!t m!iacu!ou-'> {rower 

iVs the proce^.-.uju came up. tliO'C who had Gospels 
placed litem on tlie shroud, and then the Patnarcli read 
tile last ciiapters of St .Mattiu-w' .A prayer was said for 
the various ottlioclo.t kings, and the choir began singing 
an oft-reiK-ated " O Lord h.ive mercy." 

From Golgotha the procession came down to tlie Stone 
of Anointing, and I saw tour bishojis cariying in tlieir right 
hands Bibles and hghted candles, and in their left liands 
the precious shroud full of flowers. They held the shroud 
by tassels, and carried it tliree times round the Stone be- 
fore placing it Anally upon it. For the pilgrim in his heart 
it was Jesus Himself that the flowers symbolised, Jesus 
taken down from tlie cross, and now to be buried in the 
Sepulchre. Wlien the priests sprayed rose water upon it 
and poured sweet-smelling ointments, it was as if the body 
of Jesus were being again anointed. 

What a crush there was about the Stone ! We could 
scarcely breathe. I heard several gasps and cries from old 
folk injured in the press. 

Here at the Stone was a further reading of the Gospel, 
prayers, the singing of canticles, and a short but simple 
sermon, to the eifect that Christ had suffered for our sins 
and that His precious body had teen anointed with sweet ‘ 
oil and wrapped in fair linen. The sermon ended, the 
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shroud was upborne once more and carried in procession 
three times round the ark of the Grave. The same four 
bishops then carried it into the sacred interior and placed 
it in the hollow of the rock where originally Jesus’ body 
was laid. 

When the bishops came out once more the Patriarch, 
taking a censer in his right hand, himself entered and began 
a lamentation in a loud and trembling bass. It was the 
signal for great emotion throughout the church, cries in all 
languages, moans, shouts. Then the Patriarch came out 
agmn, and in clouds of incense swung Ws censer toward the 
worshippers and marched round the ark once more. 

Sermons and prayers followed in various languages and 
much wonderful singing. Then all the clergy went in to 
do homage at the Sepulchre, all in their rich purples, with 
their pale strange faces, and with their long hair hanging 
over their shoulders. Their aspect was what might have 
been a dream of Jesus sleeping in the grave. 

When all had kissed the shroud and come out again 
there was a prolonged singing of canticles. The lights in 
the ark were put out and the doors closed. A Turk was 
given wax, and the lock was sealed with four seals, and 
an Arab soldier with a gun was put on guard at the en- 
trance. 

At three o’clock at night the service ended ; the clergy 
were disrobed, and the lights were put out.- Great gloom 
enveloped the chinch, a gloom only intensified by the 
smoky lights of the many tallow candles in the hands of 
the pilgrims and the church servants. The inferno of noise 
re-asserted itself, to continue without interruption till two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 



in. 


THE SACRED EIRE. 

I^HE rcct'iviiig of the Sacred Eire is not primarily an 
-*• object of Rus-sian pilgrimage. For the Greeks and 
fhe Orthodox Anibs and Syrians it i.s the crowm of the 
pilgrimage, but tiie Kussuins are often advised by their 
pnests to regard the ceremony as unimportant. It ccr- 
is not biblical, it is not an emblem of Cluist's life 
upon tile world. It is something accidental and additional, 
a heritage of paganism, and a mountain of superstition. 

In the fust century of Cliristianity the Patriarch Nar- 
cissus, finding the lamps in the Sepulclue short of oil, went 
to the brook of Siloam for water and filled the vessels of 
the church therewith. Fire came down from heaven and 
ignited the water so that it burned like oil, and the illumina- 
tion lasted throughout the Easter service. Every Easter 
Saturday since then fire has appeared from heaven at the 
Sepulchre. 

The miracle is not a new conception. In the Old Testa- 
ment days fire came down from heaven and consumed the 
agreeable sacrifice. The Sacred Fire of Holy Saturday is 
sent by God as a sign that the sacrifice of His Son has been 
acceptable to Him. Perhaps in its origin the miracle was 
a way for the Fire-worshippers to pass over into Chris- 
tianity without shock. It is even to-day a ^eat pagan 
festival, and there are as many Moslems as Christians eager 
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to light their lamps and candles from it on Holy Saturday 

afternoon. ^ rr i t?- „ n 

Every Jerusalem ^loslem believes in the Holy hir 

is the angel of his home ; he lights the fire on his hearth 
from it and believes that it gives him fortune. Jerusalem 
in a strange %vay identifies its prosperity with the miracles 
of the Sacred Fire, and its inhabitants Icnow that but for 
the influx of visitors to see it from all the country round, 
and from even the ends of the earth, they would all be 


much poorer. 

I have said that the Russians rather slighted it, but 
that does not mean that many did not regard it as an ex- 
traordinary wonder, a miracle absolutely authenticated. 

I had a long talk with Liuboraudrof. He held that the 
Sacred Fire brealnng out was the sign sent from God that 
out of death would spring life, that Jesus had died, but that 
He would conquer death. I held that the priests produced 
the fire chemically, and that they understood it as a symbol 
and a rite. 

" That is worldly msdom,” said he in his oracular way, 
“ the cunning deceive, and the simple are deceived. There 
are. I know, frauds, priestly sleight-of-hand, juggling tricks 
worked by the devil and exposed by man. Who is there 
to believe ? What is there to believe ? There used to be 
faith by which mountains could be removed, but the only 
person who had faith enough to do it was the devil, and 
he is always doing it. But I have always understood that 
at the Sepulchre on Hoty Saturday God gave a palpable 
sign. Though all other miracles were frauds, inventions, 
sleight-of-hand, yet the Sacred Fire was a heavenly mani- 
festation on earth.” 

I tried to point out that all events were reafly miracles, 
therefore full of mystery. That our life was notliing but 
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THE SACRED FIRE, 

miracles, that were bonw «p <•» 

the twrvcs v5 tht- ^ca. but tRU <h.l not ph ;j 

all- He vAxi out to a ^i;, atu-r me 

the hannonv ot !>.itxst<;, a tial u. pin , ■, 

«.c ,t.i“::; s 

teadint,-ss .a lamp wvth two ^ 

Sgte .vul. ■■ tl« Wut U>»t ..ever .... ■-. «r .-"A 

lake bad: w K...*.:. w bU co.ug.- ^ as a 

Before Icavmg Jerw^baletu I ' the a»ho- 

parting gift a little Go-xpd. ami 1 and not 

rism, “ True Religion t-ikcs tm n-.e out o . , - ' 

out oi Miracle." In Ltuboimidrot’k. ever-rot b 
steal mind such a tb.ought might well hnd 
and blossom. In it lies s.alvation in t le tour o 

The Churdi of the Sepulchre, of 
Resurrection, was croxvded even to the i«mt - 
and a little army of Turkish boldierb orce ic ^jjg 

and kept space for the Patriarch and his 
service. Practically every pilgrim m Jerusa ci > 

ing somewhere cither off looking 

waiting in quieter comers even a 

towards the Sepulchre, and feeling that 

nothing yet they were taking part and '''f ^ fj,eis 

ent. Ill had their candles ready to l>g»'Vca^in7tS 

more fortunate should burst out of the crowd carrying 

sacred hames. Many had the lanterns in 

shrined little ikons.and lamps- tS 

lit from the Sacred Fire, the peasants hoped ° 
they got back to Russia, to carry in their handb even t^y 
walked from Odessa home, and to treasure as th y 
the water of life or the philosopher's stone. Alas ! ^ 
often a difficult matter keeping the lamp a-bummg 
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way, through rain and tempest, and tlirough stress of 
circumstances on the road. Some Russian writer ^viii 
perhajB collect one day stories of the adventures of the 
Sacred Fire ; it would be a piece of national literature. 

About two o’clock in tlie afternoon the shouts and 
shrieks of the worshippers were hushed at the appearance 
of the Patriarch and his clergy and the commencement of 
the great litany. The Patriarch, twelve archimandrites, 
and four deacons were all dressed publicly in shining white 
by the servants of the chinch. That done, a procession 
formed of surpliced clergy carrying banners depicting 
Christ’s sufferings. His crucifixion, burial, and glorious re- 
surrection, These clergy walked in pairs, and after them 
also in pairs came others carrymg wonder-worldng crosses, 
then appeared a great number of clergy in pairs, many of 
them carrying sheaves of candles (tliirty-three candles in a 
sheaf, one for each year of the life of Jesus). Directly the 
Sacred Fire appeared the clergy would hght their sheaves 
of candles and distribute them to the pilgrims. Behind aU 
came the Patriarch carryhig his staff. Three times they 
went round the ark of the Grave with hjnnns, and then 
standing outside the door of the Sepulclire the Patriarcli 
took off his mitre and all the emblems of his earthly glory 
before entering. A dragoman broke the seals with which 
the door of the Sepulchre was sealed and the Patriarch was 
allowed to go in. Before entering deacons gave him arm- 
fuls of candles to light when the fire should appear. • 

The disrobing of the Patriarcli before his entrance to 
the shrine of shrines is by way of protestation that he takes 
no chemicals — or at least the simple understand it so. He 
went into the chamber in a state as near to nakedness as 
decency permitted, and when he had entered, the door 
was immediately shut upon him again. The throbbing 
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UHiltitudc was nijfd v.ith a .liti’.ce, arid the nii!u!;> 

0* many people iccijpii.d witlr coajectnrte :is to what was 
Sppeniiig in {},j; j}y|y JsoJies into which the Patriarch 
wd disappeared, and from whidi in a short wiiile would 
appear the .sign horn iicavcii, tlic one sltnder sign for them 
of God’s interference in a pro,saic world. 

Tlie suspense \v.ts awful, the outbreoh of the heavy 
pdls above ti 3 sometinng umsirthly. Every neck was craned 
jl^t as every limb was squeezed and crushed in Uie great 
passion towards the ScpulcJire." In those minutes of 
God’s hesitadon " there pa.sscd in the minds of tlie be- 
lievers ages of ercvltation mingled with doubt. 

At last from the w.dl of the north side of the Ark of tlie 
Grave burat a great bhize of yellow light illumining tlie 
heads of the throng, and spreading with strange rapidity, 
as candle was passed to candle. From tlie interior of tlie 
^k sheaves of candles all lighted were Jianded out by the 
Patriarch, tlie sheaves ha\ang, as I said, thirty-tliree candles 
in eacli — tlic years of Jesus' life. Quick as thought tlie years 
and candles were distributed, dutclied, hung overhead on 
ribbons, dropped to the close wedged crowd. On our faces 
and our clothes hot wax kept dropping, and now and then 
flames singed our ears, “ Never mind," said one pilgrim 
to me, " the sacred fire cannot hurt any one for the first 
half-hour after it has come." Exalted Easterners took 
whole sheaves of lighted candles and plunged them into 
their bosoms to extinguish them; many ^vilfuUy applied 
the flames to their bare flesh and cried out in joy and ecstasy. 
Hundreds of pilgrims produced their black deatli-caps filled 
with sweet scented cotton-wool, and they e.xtinguished the 
candles in them. These death-caps embroidered with bright 
silver crosses they proposed to keep to their death days 
and wear in the grave, cotton-'vvool and all. Other pilgrims 
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carefully preserved their Sacred Fire, and getting out of the 
mob as quicldy as they could carried it to the hostelry, 
protecting it from the wind with their open palms. Others, 
more provident, lit the wicks in their double lanterns. 

As for the ci-owd, as a crowd it was to all appearance 
mad with ecstasy as if under the influence of some extraor- 
dinary drug or charm. The people shouted, yelled, sang, 
danced, fought, with such diversity of manner and object, 
and in such a variety of dress and language, tliat the calm 
onlooker thought of the tale full of sound and fury told by 
an idiot and signifying notliing. There was one guiding cry, 
however, tliat one taken seemingly from the lips of the 
Patriarch, and repeated in every language of the Ortliodox 
East, — Kyne eleison, Christos Voskrece, Christ is risen, and 
as on Easter Eve in Russia the happy Slavs kissed one 
another hi rapture, finding themselves once more in the 
' moment of revelation brothers and sisters in Christ and 
full of love for one another. 

It was the trial of their lives for the little khaM-clad 
Turkish soldiers, and it seemed to me from what I heard 
that they failed to keep the crowd back. Wlien the Patri- 
arch appeared to bless the people there was a regular stam- 
pede towards him, and despite the whir and crack of whips, 
and ungentle pounding from butt ends of rifles, the orthodox 
Arabs burst through, and picking up the frail httle grey- 
beard of a Patriarch carried him in triumph to the altar. 
The crowd, however, began to move out, and few of us had 
any choice of road ; we just walked in the direction in 
■which we were pushed, i for ray part was very glad to 
reach the hostelry again. 



w. 

EASTER. 


are you goinj; honur ? " v.-ua tlie commonest 
» » vdujifcr in the iiO'-tcls it's on tin- .iftonioon of floly 
'-utur.'Uy. •• On ihe fu-it I c'uj,“ was U'.e conunoncst 
reply. Trie Consul w.is liwit-ged by pilgrims .isking leave 
ro Stan on Ihu morrow, aiul the {■eneral office of the Palcs- 
riae Society \v.is filled with pilgrims seeking to take out 
tJie ten shillings deposited against their homeward journey. 

The stre ets and the shops were packed witii peasants 
buying^ keepeal;cs. ikons, and memorials to take with them 
home to their native villages. On 1-Ioly Saturd.ay, and 
tndeed throughout Holy \Vcck, the owners of tnink shops 
^d a great trade, and many were the newly varnished 
cedar trunlcs that appeared in the hostelry', holy tnmks 
wliich were taken to the priests to receive blessing, and on 
which was written in big letters, " With tlic Benediction of 
the Holy City of Jerusalem." Since the peasants could not 
tvrite, a great sale was done in ready-written letters which 
Would do to send to any friend in Russia, letters full of 
liigh-sounding pitrases and pious opinions all written with 
superb flourishes of caligraphy in gold-coloured ink. Many 
thousands of such letters were posted in Jerusalem at 
Easter, but, I fear, very few reached their destination. 
At least I sent one of them to a friend of mine in Russia 
and it never arrived there. I rather suspect that as many 
addresses were indecipherable, some one in charge got 
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rather a fever for gleaning unused stamps, but perhaps in 
this I am imcharitable. 

For the rest the pilgrims filled their cedar chests with 
the most interesting holy ware,— death-caps, shrouds, rizas, 
myrrh, frankincense, baptism crosses, thom-crowns, little 
pictures of sacred places, panoramas, stereoscopes, pictures 
of the Mother and Child cut on tablets of mother-of-pearl, 
pictures of the Crucified One cut on little wooden crosses, 
cakes of Bethlehem clay, paper bags full of Jerusalem earth, 
other bags containing lumps of Aceldama, bottles of holy 
water, Jordan water, Galilee water, bottles of specially 
prepared holy oil to be used to bmm before the ikon at 
home, pUlow-cases full of sweet-smeUing herbs of miracu- 
lous healing power, sheaves of olive branches, cedar branches 
and palms, bunches of %vithered flowers from Bethany and 
Nazareth.^ There were pra3nng-beads in multifarious vari- 
ety, rosaries of ebony, of cedar, of imitation amber, and of 
vulcanite, of bright china or glass', even of olives that had 
been taken from Jerusalem trees and dried. There were 
ikons in plenty, large and small, representations of the 
saints in gilt frames, pictures from the Bible story and 
from the lives of the Fathers, pictures of the great shrines. 
Every pilgrim took pictures back to Russia to put up on 
his cottage walls ^pictures are very precious to those who 
cannot read. 

As I said, the vendors of aU “ holy " wares did a lively 
trade this week, but as Easter day approached, and the 
breaking of the Great Fast into rejoicing and festivity, a 
new type- of hawker appeared in the streets and in the 
purlieus of the hostelry the Arab peasant woman with 
chickens for sale and the wily Turk with bottles of brandy. 
There was more sold mjeiusalem on Holy Saturday 

•Turkish vodka. 
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in Uis rsht <d Unt put tcfp-ther. And tlw pilfiritiii. 
^-^maadcd it, i Kcuic«;4 aun old s.ul'.v.jrt being jk,vu’rci.S by 
3 Turiu^Ji delight .-nan as wc cunc 5to;n the receiwng of 
tlte Saereef Fir^. 

"That’s all right," said he. "tasty, no doubt, but 
‘^'ikielcJiJia, have you gtjt .a bottle of anikootchbi ? No ? 
then, away with you 1 " 

The pilgrim waved ids. hand in disgust. 

Of course scarlet pace-eggs apiveared everywhere ; and 
the pilgrims told one aiiotlier the story of how St. Mary 
•'fagdaluie, being too poor to nialce a ricli present to the 
Emperor Tiberius, took him a red v'aniibhed egg, saying, 
Clirist is risen," an act which so astonished the monarch 
that he ceased persecuting the Clixiatians, and ordered 
Christ to be numbered among the gods. At the Sepulchre 
We all Saw Uie picture of St. Mary ilagdalene offering the 
*•‘85 to Tiirerius, and it gave a new nality to the custom of 
tlio Russians of giving one another blood-red eggs on Easter 
day, saying to one another the while, " Christ is risen ! 

I saw that many pilgrims took as many as a dozen 
^Sgs, wliich they proposed to give to their liomc folk when 
they got back to Russia. Some packed the eggs carefully 
vnth paper in bo.ves, others put them in a bag at the bottom 
of their sacks — ^alas 1 

On Saturday also appeared the Easter cakes, almost as 
in Russia, cakes wliich were taken to church to be blessed, 
and in wliich lighted candles were stuck. AH pilgrims had 
kulitch and fasklta as in Russia, even the poorest, and of 
course they laid aside bits to take home also. Then many 
bought baskets of Jaffa oranges, even pedestrian pilgrims, 
forgetful of the fact that they had at least to carry tiiem 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa : once on the boat the baskets 
would speedily be lightened. 
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All Saturday night the hostelry was like a seetliing ant- 
heap, pilgrims going out and coming in with cakes to be 
blessed, and all manner of Easter purchase. Some heard 
the Easter service at the Life-giving Grave, and more per- 
haps at the Russian cathedral. No matter what ordina- 
rily dark and deserted street of the Holy City one traversed, 
it was on Easter night mysteriously populous. As dear old 
Dyadya said to me, " Only the Jews are asleep.” 

At midnight at the Grave the Patriarch, with his priests 
and twelve surpliced boys carrying candlesticks, moved in 
solemn procession thrice round the Grave, singing, “ Of 
Thy rising, 0 Christ our Saviour, the angels in the heavens 
are singing 1 ” Once more the Ark of the Sepulclire was 
enveloped in clouds of incense, and a voice came forth to 
tlie thousands of pilgrims, " Rejoice 1 Christ is risen.” 
Then we all sang the famous hymn, Christos Vorkrece, and 
kissed one another. The Patriarch took an arm-chair in 
tlie church of the Resurrection, and the worshippers surged 
towards liim to give the Easter Mss. 

Then at one in the morning we passed out, and thronged 


into the Russian cathedral, now joyously illuminated with 
coloured lights, and we heard the service in familiar church 
Slavonic. And we all kissed one another agam. Wliat 


embracing and kissing there were this night ; smacMng of 
hearty lips and tangling of beards and whislrers ! The 
Russian men kiss one another with far more heartiness than 
they kiss their women. In the hostelry 1 watched a couple 
of ecstatical old greybeards who grasped one another tightly 
by the shoulders, and kissed at least a score of times and 
wouldn’t leave ofi. 

When I came into the hostelry about three m the mom- 
• s there was a savoury smell of cooking, many oil stoves 
alight, many benches were spread with meat and wine 
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THE ARCHIMANDRITE’S FAREWELL. 


“ T^EAR compatriots, beloved brothers and sisters in the 
i J Lord 1 Let us give thanks unto the Lord f 
“ Long did we have the wish to come to this Holy Land 
and see wth our owm eyes the places where our Lord Jesus 
Christ lived and died, the wish of every orthodox Russian 
Christian. But the way was long and hard, and there were 
seas to cross, and many of us were so old that we could 
hardly dare hope to succeed. But see, beyond every ex- 
pectation and hope we have actually found the Holy Land, 
have been in Bethlehem where the Cluld was bom, and in 
Nazareth where He lived thirty years. We have washed 


our rinful bodies in the holy Jordan streams where He was 
baptized, have climbed Tabor where He rvas transfigured, 
showing His godly glory to His disciples. We have been 
on Eicon where He was taken up into heaven ; we have 
lived and walked in Jerusalem where He was crucified. 


buried, and raised from death. The names of the places in 
wliich we have prayed have made our very hearts tremble. 
We have walked the road that He ^valked, breathed the 
same air, looked at the same mountains, hills, valleys, and 
ravines. We have seen the garden of Gethsemane, where 
the Lord loved to be alone, and where before His crucifixion 
He oraved in agony. We have seen where the temple stood, 
«/,vhence were driven out the money-changers. In a 
“ b«n to all U» sacred places we eoald dad 
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•lad L:;vc p-raycd in thtni. We liave followed in tlie foot- 
steps of J«us Christ fsoni Hoiiilehefa to GolgoUia. Groat 
^ boon the mercy of G«xl, anti wlul-it we yet live we ought 
cojrstantiy to tlumJ; Him anti pray for those who have 
bolped us on the to-id. We have iiad bhie:-ing that b denied 
to many far belter than ourselves. And doji't forget tiiat 
to whom njuch b given of Jam ntuch is as.hed. When we 
go baclc to Ru,^iia we must never forget our visions. Re- 
member, dear brothers ,ind sisters, that from us palmers 
much more is demanded than from others. 

" Do you rcrnemlK'r, brothers, tJi.it on tlie way when we 
btul to cross the sea there arose a great storm, and we said 
to one another tfiat we should never live to pray at the 
Sepulchre ? Well, see Gwl has e.nabled us to pray at all the 
Holy Places, to live quite a long time in Jerusalem, and to 
gather at last to go home again. Glory to God, Glory to 
God ! Blessed is tlie Lord God of Zion living in Jerusalem 1 

“ It is true tliat it b partly owing to tJie fatherly kind- 
ness and care of the gentleman most wortliy to honour, our 
Emperor, that we liave been enabled to pilgrimage hither, 
and also to the Grand Duchess Elizabeth Fedorovna. We 
must remember tiiat but for tlieir care we might have fared 
hardly in thb land where our tongue b not spoken, Thb 
b not hospitable and stranger-loving Russia. Here no one 
gives anytliing except for money. Here abo are the enemies 
of Christianity, MaJiomedans, and Jews, and not only they, 
but the enemies of Russia, the foreign and unorthodox 
Chrbtians. God has inspired the Tsar to make a very 
loving provision and protection for us. So, glory be to 
God, all b happily ended and we have lived as in a 
dream. The time comes for us to return home to Mother 
Russia once again. Let us not forget to pray God earnestly 
to preserve us from the perib of land and sea. 
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" One word more, dear brothers and sisters, pilgrims and 
pilgrimesses 1 Some of our brothers returning from the 
Holy Land have thought that they have done all earthly, 
that they have attained to sainthood, and that nothing more 
is asked of them below. Please don’t act so I Remember 
what the Lord said : ‘ So likewise ye, when ye shall have 
done all those things wMch are commanded you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants ; we have done that which was 
our duty to do ’ (St. Luke xvii. lo). Let us be humble, 
counting ourselves the last, the worst of all. Who can say 
why it was the Lord God enabled us to pray at holy places ? 
Perhaps it was because we were in such danger of sin, per- 
haps as a last means of saving us from sloth and wickedness. 

“ Then again, we have seen much that is evil in the 
Holy Land. Do not let us, therefore, take home tales of 
evil things seen and heard there. Forget that which was 
not good. Do not lie about the sacred places, and don't 
make up stories and fables. Say only what you yourselves 
have personally known and felt. Especially must I say to 
you, dear sisters and pilgrimesses, hold your tongues. In 
much speaking lies not salvation. How often after we have 
spoken do we not shed tears and rvish we had been silent. 
And may God of Zion, Maker of heaven and earth, bless you 
and lead your steps into the way of truth, and enable you to 
see the blessed Jerusalem, not this earthly, but the heavenly 
one." 

So the pilgrimage rvas over, and a new pilgrimage com- 
menced, the 7000 had to malre their way home. It was 
difficult to accommodate more tlian 1000 on a boat, and so, 
many pilgrims had to wait a long while. In the interim 
some went to Nazareth, and others to Egypt and Mount 
phihp was waiting for the third boat, a better one 
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crowd of other vessels — ^passenger steamers, commercial 
steamers, a black collier, a deserted-looking German boat 
heaped up with timber, a sailing vessel from Greece. Hour 
after hour went past. We heard cannonading behind us, 
and stared at the horizon vainly tr3dng to understand it. 
We watched the Turkish soldiers all in khaki marching on 
the shore from earthwork to earthwork and pictured the 
oncidng war. At last many soldiers came on board and an 
officer chatted with the captain. There was a buzz of 
French all around us and many smiles. W e were to be taken 
through. A pilot came out once more ; the waiting vessek, 
fifteen of them, formed into single file, and in a strange 
procession followed up the historic strait between seemingly 
‘ impr^able forts. We were free to go on to Russia . . . 
and how glad ! 

We at least kept burning our sacred fire, for we had 
calm weather, but what of all those other pilgrims who 
followed us in storm and rain only to find the way barred 
by war ? I searched the columns of Russian news- 
papers in vain for intelligence of their fate. Alas, few 
Russians even know that there are pilgrims making this 
remarkable journey ; tlie papers only recorded the losses 
of the grain merchants and the shipping companies. But 
I heard aftenvards the men pilgrims were put ashore at 
Mount Athos, the' women remaining on board, for at the 
Holy Island nothing female is allowed, not even a hen. 

went on to Odessa over grey seas reflecting grey 
sides. “ I possibly tliere rvill be snow in Russia," 

said a pilgrim to me doubtfully, " there is generally snow 
at this time of the year though the spring is due." 

■< We ourselves are carrying tire spring," said I, pointing 
to the swallows wffich were darting in and out of the 

cordage. 
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The pilgrim was alfcctctJ. 

" Where did they come from ? " he asked. 

From tte Wh." sml I. " n.«y =“ O"*- '"=* 
night. Come. Lli show you tlwir little home. 

1 took him 10 a oopios o»«r a 
house, and there, sure enough, were hve or ^ 
percliing delicately and lilting their htt e a 

•' Travelling Zakhom witliout paying for a tickc . 

the pilgrim svith a grin. ^ ^ U^ed 

Wlien we came m sight of Ru» nraises 

their Imts and kis^wd one another again, an g P 
unto the Lord. Then Odessa received 
had passed the Custom-house we wen 

churclies to give mmiSery bostelries, others 

out into the city, some to the raoitusi y 

to beer-houses and rctauronts. some P 

home to their native viUag. .7^:^,, it was 

strarrse S haar peoplo fj.f very 

work, and the prices of indeed, the' furthest 

far away from Jerusalem. e 1 on ^ new pU- 

possible, for we were, I think, just s g 

griraage and in a new >vay. o.vav to a little 

^ , iid G,»d.hye >• Me 

town in the Caucasus, to take from J 

cross for an old grandmother “ ’‘“f me to 

time shoald hol^tross-m.tked piUow- 

‘™^0^ Sl^io r ir «d at nlg^t and give her vrsrons 
of Jerusalem in her dreams. 

printed in GREA.T BRIT.VIN AT 
THr^EESS OF THU EUBLISHEES. 
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“ The same as that of my blessed ii\othc;r, now dead,” 
the unblushing monk replied. “ Mr, how I loved her ; if 
you could only know how I loved her 1 And she was very- 
like you, dear ; the same sort of look about the eyes, the 
same chin, tlie same sort of shape when she was young. I 
remember when I first came from Afon (Athos) I bought 
her a string of praying beads, this sort ; I took them as a 
gift from an old monk, and 1 gave hun fifty copecks to pray 
for my soul. It was Iris prayers that made God give me 
the vision. You knorv I had a visioir — an angel came to me 
one night and said, ‘ Forswear the world, my son, and 
repair to Mount Atlros. It is tire wish of the holy Mother 
of God.' And I went. I have been a monk ever since.” 

” And how much do tire chotkv (praying-beads) cost, 
father ? ” 

“ Nothing, my dear ; we take nothing whatever. But 
of course we have a big establishment to keep up, and if 
you give me anything voluntarily I shall pray for your 
soul.” 

The haha would solemnly take the beads and give fifty 
copecks without a murmur. 

The day after leaving Atlros we were at Salonica, and it 
was very' pleasant to malre this lazy journey nnder the hot 
Spring snn, fanned by the fresh Spring breeze. The boat 
was ours. We sat in groups and read the Bible aloud, 
those who could read — or listened, those who could not. 
We told stories, we sang songs and hymns ; we read one 
another’s sacred booklets ; we formd out the names of the 
islands of the Archipelago and their Scriptural references ; 
we rrurote up our diaries and made the solemnest of reflec- 
tions in thick pencil on thumb-marked dirty paper, thus. 

It is a lie, the Black Sea is not black.” “ The Turks are 
8n impudent people, thanli God they are being beaten 1 ” 
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Al! went very merrily .mfl h.ipf!ily But iheri; oimc a 
time when all thi. w.i<, cha!!,^^!, a ihiy, tlitcc day. of storm 
and sirkne.:'. and ttrsor. Tliere tame -nrit a over 

l!;e Mvdittrr.xiueui as wc liad iKver tireasued of in tiic -'quails 
ami oc&ukuxai unpkMiav.tnoie-j of ih.o .'E^rati. 


II. 

WHO HAS NOT BEEN UPON THE SEA. 

" 7 HO has not been upon the sea has never 

VV God,” says the Russian proverb which ^ up 

frequently on the pUgrim boat. When the win 
at the issue of the Dardanelles, fully eighty per them, 
pilgrims were sick. The remainder, or a eat- 

a few brave spirits, sat up on the wave-swept e 
ing oranges one after another ivith passionate . gjjng 
thumbmg their praying-beads feverishly and 
to God, Gospody pomiliii I Gospody pomiltti I 1 
have mercy I O Lord have mercy 1) + fme 1 

What the packed and filthy hold was like at tha ^ 
dare not imagine. It was bad enough at my end ° ^ 
ship v/here never less than fifty pUgrims were ts 

front of the three boltless lavatory doors — ^for ^ ^ ^ -gg 
or seven hundred passengers only these three lava o 
were provided. AU day the people were unhappy, nh ^ 
the sailors swore. Yet it v/as not a bad storm, and m 
evening God heard the prayers of His “ faithful slav^. 
and the tumult of the ivaters died gradually away, the vnn^^ 
dropped and there was perfect calm, “ God has saved us, 
said one of my neighbours, and I smiled though I di*! 
contradict. There was for all of us one battle yet untrie , 
and it was to reduce many, including my neighbour, to a 
doubting of God’s providence. 
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As we stcanu'd out o{ the Gull of Smyrna and ! lay 
l.xjldng out at the sea tram the caiTJcntcr's bench, tiie full 
nmon rose like a blocnl-red kuitem out al the East j she 
cliangcd to gold atrd tia-n to Mlecr. In the held there was 
singing : above deck there was liat pleasant contentment 
that coines alter a long day in the sun when uver>' one 
b settling down to sleep. No one paid any attention to 
the tumultuous-looking, jagged-peaked cloud bank in the 
West ; only now and then a sailor would ejaculate, “ There 
is trouble coming : now there is weather, but soon there 
will be no weather at all." 

About midnight, when we turned south between Chics 
and tlie mainland, the wind at the force of a hurricane leapt 
upon U 3 out of the clouds. ;md tore along our decks with a 
noise as of the stampeding of thousands of wild beasts, la 
a moment the improvised canvas shelters, rigged up over the 
cover of the hold, were ripped up and tom to ribbons as a 
sheet would be if put up for a sail on a boat. Tlie sea. 
which had been rising and tossing for about an hour, 
wnrithed under the onslaught of the gale, and rose after it as 
if hurrying to revenge. The boat began to pitch. Tliose 
pilgrims who had fallen asleep waked to pray ; those who 
had been praying all the while ceased their devotions and 
tried to go to sleep. I stuck my foot in the vice of the 
bench and tried to avoid being thrown against the oily 
engine of the crane confronting me. 

At Chios we dropped two anchors, took one passenger, 
and waited three hours. The gale raged unabatedly tlie 
whole night, indeed whilst we waited at anchor it increased. 
It roared. I left my bench and climbed up to the look-out 
deck just to see what it felt like, but there was no facing it, 
and the waves leaped over tlie sides of the ship like wliitc 

tigers. At dawn we steamed south to Samos, Cos, and 

aa 
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Rliodes, pitching all day and blown by a 
pilgrim could face. There were about four 
on board, and every single one of them was sic - 
were not fifty men who had not suffered At 
%vmd moderated, but as we issued ^^om the riig 
l^Iediterranean the whole movement of the snip 
from a di%dng and shuddering to rolling and turn 
were making eastward for Mersina and tlie Um 
deroon in the very angle of the Levant. All mgh ^^3 

The bags and baskets rolled, the utensils in the 
rolled and clattered, the pilgrims rolled and praye , 
moaned and shrieked. Even the crew, a Russian one, 
ill. And no mercy was vouchsafed. All next day we ro 
on a tumultuous heavy swell. It was an enigma to me w 
we took so long to reach Mersina. _ , 

“Are we not thirty-six hours late?" I said to 
second officer. “ Why do we spend so much time in t es 
little bays ? *’ 

“ That’s because it’s rough,” said he. " Whenever t 
sea gets up we go in close to the shore so as to be near lan^ 
in case of any eventuality. The vessel is not new. It is 
very reliable, but it dates i860. Now if the weather were 
cahn we might venture out at sea a little and make a 
straight course." 

We were coasting a grand shore where the cliffs, though 
sub-tropical at “their base, were snow-crested at their sum- 
mits. It was more barren, more desolate, more awe- 
inspiring than anytliing on the Black Sea, even on the 
Caucasian and Crimean coasts. For hundreds of miles 
there was not a town, not even a large village, not a creek, 
not a pier, and we watcliod the high seas hurl themselves 
in majesty on an endless succession of rocte. It seemed 
to me we should stand little chance if the storm got the 
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belter oi our <hip and we were forced to tuSic to our thiec 
little boats. 

Ne.'ct night the vdiid io3t: again, our raxsis broke, the 
Sea5 washed oicr u5 and .-yjaL'cti iw to the skin. In tire 
hold, where many of tire {)eas.ints ravcei like nuinLio;, there 
li’as a considerable quantity of sca-w.ucr. The w.ives 
liarpetl over the funnels, they smashed the Klai .3 roof of the 
Second-class cabin, they washed one of the boats away. We 
seemed to be making no progress, to be even at times going 
astero. At last I heard a sailor say, " It's not in our hands 
any longer." The captain, wlio was a simple-minded 
Russian, asked the pilgrims to praj' for the safety of the 
ship. Then a priest had a liappy thought, and asked tlie 
captain for permission to invite the pilgrims to subscribe 
for an ikon of St. Nicholas the Wonder-worker. The dis- 
tn^sed captain started the fund vnth a rouble, and the 
priest borrowed the metal slop-basin of a samovar and set 
oft on liis wonderful mission. 

“ The captain says we arc going to the bottom in a 
quarter of an hour," said the priest, “ but I have prayed 
to willing St. Nicholas and promised him a rich ikon if 
we get safely to land once more. What will you 
give ? " 

The peasants put in ten-rouble bits, and twcnty-live- 
rouble notes, and bags full of silver and copper. They 
put in fifties and hundreds of roubles, all that they had. 

" What is money beside life ? " they said. “ Take all that 
we have ! " 

Then the priest, who ivas quick-ivitted enough, saw 
that such a collection would be an impossibility to hold 
should the storm die down, and he returned and gave back 
the money, taking only sixpence from each. “ If the storm 
abates you will he in as bad a plight as ever if you. have no 
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money,” said he. Despite even that many pilgrims stuffed 
notes into his pockets unobserved. 

When he had collected sixpence all round he held a 
service and said prayers. The pilgrims became strange y 
calm, and it seemed as if indeed St. Nicholas had inter- 
vened. The wind was as strong and the sea as heavy, but 
somehow the ship seemed to have more mastery. The cap 
tain bawled orders through the megaphone ; evidently al 
hope was not lost. Next morning the wind went dovvn, 
and though the rolling of the ship was terrible, the pilgrims 
believed that their prayers had been answered. At four 
knots an hour, we crawled to the green harbour of Mersina, 
where we remained till there was calm once more. The 
pilgrims thanked God. They recovered from their sick- 
ness. They crept out into the sunshine and smiled again 
like little children. They chuckled over the story they 
would carry back to all their stay-at-home neighbours in 
their native villages. Yes, truly, he who has not been 
upon the sea has never prayed to God. 


III. 

A STRANGE BOAT-LOAD. 


W E were ."1 strxinge boat-load over and above the fifty 
respectable first .and second class passengers and the 
pilgrims. At Mount Athos we took aboard a bound mad- 
man. He hay roped in liis bed on tlic open deck, and 
gibbered, cursed, sp.at, stared into vacancy with protruding 
bloodshot eyes, and followed with teaor-struck gaze imagi- 
nary phantasms tloating in the air about him. He attracted 
attention by his terrible hoarse shouts. When you came 
up to him you were a^varc of a raving maniac. He b.awled, 
he foamed ; a wave of light passed over his face and its 
aspect changed from tlie rage of a fiend to the placidity of a 
little child, a baby. In a moment the devil had him again 
and his eyes glazed in frantic preoccupation. He began to 
live in a noonday nightmare ; his lips parted in wonder, his 
eyes lighted as if he were about to receive the prize of the 
earth ; on his lips hung an amorous smile, tears of joy 
rolled down his cheek ; he opened his mouth wider, wider, 
wider; his dream failed him, his jaw dropped, his eyes 
followed some fiend invisible to us carrying away his happi- 
ness ; his whole strong body shook and strained in a par- 
oxysm, and from the depths of his wide-opened mouth his 
tongue sought to spit. He cursed and bawled and foamed, 
went into querulous sobbing, and then again fell into a 
preoccupation, remote, mysterious, interior, and pallid. It 
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•as a terrible anb even, i may ^ay, u. * , 

a burden to the ship, a burden to us all. The ‘ 

at him stupidly and crossed themselves, or were af 
him and hid away in other parts of the ship. 

We were rid of him at Smyrna, but there came o 
his place a Greek-Jew shotvman with a 
apes, and a bull with ttvo mouths. The bx^ was cr 
about the brotvs with blue beads and tiger shells, and was a 
veritable reality, having an ordinary mouth, from e 
law of which hung a homble second tvith long yeUow t(^t 
all decayed. The bull had long horns and tvas ve^ yicxou . 
There was not much in favour of the apes or agamst them, 
except that their unwashed owner allowed them to \ 
about the deck and borrow food of the pilgrims, an 

climb up the rigging scattering vermin the while. As for 

baxrd-organ, it was set going on Sunday and played very 
secular airs, including the Merry 17 idow waltz and two or t ree 
ianghng Turkish dances, to the distaste of many pilgnms. 

At Alexandretri. we shipped twenty-nine head of cows 
for Port Said, where tlrey would be transhipped for Italy. 

It was not a great number of cattle, but it added grea y 
to our multifariousness, especially as there was no room 
for them in the hold and they had to be accommodated on 
the deck. At the same calm port in the beautiful G^ 
of Iskenderoon we took twenty new passengers Russian 
fishermen with their nets, very rough and uncouth, u 
spealdng Turkish like the Turks themselves, exiles who 
many years since had deserted a band of pilgrims and their 
native land in order to escape military service. They were 
all fine figures, swarthy, hairy, hard and daring, worth any 
three Turks apiece physically. Already they were speaking 
Russian badly, and, as I understood, they all had Syrian 
wives, some of them two or three wives, and had settled 
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>Jov,-n to Si'nau life, ;t;id -.vcrc i'cnttr.Uly v.-ithoai rci;'a.t 5 , 
v£<ik;i Ininj^ 

For iLc we changed our Eastem-i ac every port. 
TIte Turks iouku! very funny figures beside the i>e.is.ints, 
they in heeilei.s sUpf/ers, tire others in high jack- boots, or 
rags and felt ropeti to the knee. The typical Turkish pas- 
senger is a shin young man m voluminous browi pants 
over wliieh is tied a soiled vvliitc apron, fastened at tfse waist 
with a gaudy belt ; over apron and {lonls vs a light, greeny- 
grey summer overcoat ; on his head a bhick-tassclled fez 
jauntily cocked, Constantinople we had fifty or so of 
sudi Turks, mostly wath their veiled women and with straw 
pallets, gaudy mattresses and quilts on wliicli to accommo- 
date their families. :Ss we drew south to Rliodt=> and 
iskenderoon and Syria the dresses became more bizarre, 
and the pe,isant3 saw stove-black Bedouin Arabs to their 
great astonislunent ; fuzzy-wuzzy Egyptian iVrabs ; Syrian 
women in baggy trousers (sharivari) ; women black as 
Dinali the cook, goggle-eyed, heavy car-ringed, thick lipped, 
enveloped in a spotless white robe which covered the face 
and came down to the ankles; saucy unveiled Syrian 
women ; women without stockings, but witJi gold rings on 
their big toes, heavy silver serpents on their ankles, and 
bracelets at their knees ; women witli nails all dyed car- 
mine ; then, turbaned men robed from head to foot in Cam- 
bridge blue, men with saJSron-coloured shirts and scarlet 
belts, men in white, in cream, in apparently old carpets and 
hearthrugs, with fancy towels swathed round their brows 
and their middles. And it was the season of the spring 
onion, and eveiy Eastern carried an onion in bis hand. 

One morning after a stormy night there was a dozen or 
so people up in the prow taking the sun. I was having ray 
breakfast, a monk wtli a black rosary was saying his 
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prayers, and about me were pOgrims and Turks looking 
round aimlessly. Up there came two Syrian girls who 
had got soaked the night before, and began to undress an 
put their wet clothes up to dry. They squatted doivn on 
the deck, removed their sloppy slippers, peeled from their 
white legs their clingmg open-work stockings, stood up 
and dropped their wet skirts — ^without any modesty cer- 
tainly. One of them was pretty, as young Syrian girls 
usually are, and she was very free indeed, sitting in a short 
white cotton petticoat which flapped in the vnnd, and show- 
ing more of her legs than was nice or proper. I was en- 
joying their ways as part of the morning, when suddenly 
up rose the monk who had been saying his prayers, raised a 
denunciatory finger against the pretty girl and snorted out 
the word “ Diavol,” tramping away past her in indignation. 

An Albanian standing by smd to me, “ Is it the muTUshkn 
he calls ‘ Devil’ ? " I thought that it was. The girl, how- 
ever, seemed unconscious of the rebuke or insult, whatever 
such a denunciation might be taken to be in these parts, 
and calmly went on removing her blouse and letting her 
tempestuous petticoat jump about to its heart’s delight. 
The old monk cried out to the peasants to beware of her 
and seek strength against temptation. The peasants 
looked quite indifferent, however ; they were mostly grand- 
father. Nakedness was nothing to them. Tlie Turks 
standing about grinned. The girl, still paying no attention, 
sat dmvn again and holding a pair of dry, brown cashmere 
stockings embroidered with open-work flowers, began put- 
ting them on very laboriously, fitting her little damp toes 
mto them and drawing them over her feet. The monk 
came right up to her and bade her “ Begone, devil, evil- 
smelling one, shameless I " Some under-gaiments were 
angmg on the ropes of the mast to dry ; he pointed to 
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Ha-c. «p.fu the <krk many time;, crj*ii!g out, 

“ TJm! E^nur/jy {evil- mclb’riKK ^Jh, Diavd, Tj:sf" He 
cirtic over to nif ami 'aki, *' bhi; her Jve-., alJ that a 
man v»vjats to : r-c, oh 'i'/u / " 

The girl Itxiked over at me and .ijniU'd, .md despite the 
appeal oi the cki rnonlt I smiled hada For she was pretty, 
and I couldn't side with the old Furnart. There was no 
further devclopnirat. Both girls wuit downstairs for five 
minutes and retunied with more clothes on ; hut the pretty 
one again sat on deck and proceeded to remove iicr stockings, 
tisia time to ciuego into a nini: pair. She smiled saucily, 
and the monk pmd no more attention for tlic time being. 
However, wiiile she had been below, a gust of wind had 
gained possession of her wet under-garrnents, and taken 
them rhythmically .along the taut rope up to tJu*. mast-head, 
where tiiey veritably shrieked in the %yind. The captain very 
irritably gave an order to a sailor, and the ne.Kf moment the 
latter was gingerly climbing tlie rope-ladder to bring dowm the 
guilty apparel. The pretty girl received it wdth arch smiles. 

Presently a tiiird sister appeared, and she made a great 
square couch up in the prow with blankets and quilts and 
mattresses, and the three girls Lay there in a voluptuous- 
looking heap all day. They were hospitable damsels. The 
pretty one smiled to me, and stretching out a plump white 
arm, on which there was for ornament a heavy silver 
bracelet like a serviette ring, offered me a glass of wine 
which I was fain to take. The monk, seeing me in such 
proximity to danger, suddenly came up, and taldng me by 
the arm beguiled me away. 

Ne-ri: day the girls found some male friends, and I saw 
them very gaily disposed upon their mattresses in a snug 
comer below, and the boys of the buffet were kept busily 
going to and fro with trays of grosses and bottles of beer. 



IV. 

■5 

the crusts. 

\ STRANGE sight on bnght days were Al- 

i\bread gone mouldy, exposed in the pounds 

most every pilgrim brought with him “ ' loaves, as 
oi his native black bread — not in a block or saved 

nught be expected, but in waste ends 
through past montlis £rora the cottage a ^ 

cases through past years. Each beggar-p gri^ 
inordinate supply of this siikharee as it is w c « more 
a man begs his way from village to village he ga 
crusts than coppers. It is only in the towns 

is offered him. . pocants 

At ten o'clock in the morning scrubby-loolong p 
would emerge from the holds with their saclrs, mi 
ing a sunny, dry spot on the deck, empty out their ’ 
run their brown fingers through them, and then squa ^ 
beside them begin to sdect especially mouldy 
pare them with their old knives. It amazed me to 
that they could eat such stuff, as indeed it amazed m 
of their richer fellow-pilgrims. Yet not only were sue 
husks eaten ; they actually formed the staple article o 
diet. 

Hot water and salt added to these green crusts w 
called cabbage-soup (borzlij I When wood-oil and ^ 
olives were added, and the cook allowed the pilgrim s po 
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‘Va"4. y '"^ ^ um.-n >» brick ^ri-s n;-^ 

in tk. ork.r, uvcnvurutw. 

a diff'.cali ^ in tUc u«* 

litd kt the V.r.-i.>-< i, Jcrrr- 

i «. , . _.,.„i«i <»' fr' rSth on o- "f^. 

..v..n in tins svay. >clio. „„nk 

lijtoni t/r ,,,«^.rlV.’.ou». ^ ,thontie5 

iS’ 'ti iv ».« -“- 

rrhc “'i «y. '-; -‘.ss “f ; j-r’iuey won^w 

ihdt saci3 oi h . {ai.t-^oliP ^ ^t. Tl V 

ioi ns “ ’’“'*5ns nn<l "^“"yMspcd in 

^ .nicK 1= «.v « s 

10 tote bncls to K®' ^„,o5 n mof J its peotest t« 

Fostine. '''>''f?;„sos oi J=t<»>l“'- 
the spiritual exp 
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and trial probably Ues, not so f ® but iu *2 

mouzhik’s food diet, be is ever use Ou all 

denial during seven weeks of tobacco 

my journey to Jerusalem 1 sa\y j^outh. 

or spirits, and not one with a cigare adcus* 

many of tbe pilgrims were drunkards y certainly 

Sion. I don’t think their fVied the peas- 

their beliefs were very strong, since they e ggj-ed them 

ants to say " No " to Turkish gin and cognac ^ 

at half the price they would have had to pay Arabs 

At every port the temptation offered, an pilgrims 

not only proffered the bottles, but pes^re . jt is a 

with them. The pilgrims would say ° , j Vo away 

sin. We mey eot tot it." The Tto 

and come back again next minute. Then, p ^ 

long haggling, the pilgrim would buy the end 

hastily at the bottom of his sack, there to -rgj-usalem- 

of the fast and his homeward journey -1 jjjb to 

Perhaps in some cases such a pilgrim worn sue ^ ^^^t 

temptation and have a little drhik on the quie • 

say, not having seen, though certainly 1 saw one^^ Holy 

pilgrims in an inebriated condition at 

Week itself. These had anticipated the feast of has 



V. 

the r.OSPEL OF STUPIDITY. 


HP JS v*oya,';c ’.va;; full (j{ ijjcriik'JU and intercut. At 
^ t»cn,' jxjrt .‘sOJnt* ot tlw {d!.irijnj dcsceiukd to the 
watii, ajj<j c,\irao(dinarj' tuws with Ttirki-sh 

in'* tried to charjjo extortionate hunis for row- 

^s> ifi jj.j. pjj.-t '.utt.? WL-tc interested 

®'ety rix^ht mill ajwj didn't fail to nuike com- 

native lind, corntnentiniJ on the rizc 
the titc .'>tate of trade. Witcn tiiey saw 

motor-oinnibu.‘a-3 at Oanstantinople and tlw electric 
ns at St^onica they were soinewluit suq^rkeri, more 
jjj. still at the cheapness of German and English 
S'aods, most surprised of ail at the cheapness 
I own Rns^hin sugar, s<dd at a penny per pound 
heawt'^ than in their native land. Wc strolled 

y tlirough the bazaars of Smyrna, looking curiously 
beaut: * women, more curiously still at the d:wk 

j Were unveiled, the modem Turkish ladies 

haee! height of fasliion. We stopped and 

the I- stalls, wc were not shy to crowd into 

parts "'here gentle craftsmen were malting the wooden 
settii, and viols, or beady*eycd simths were 

cajPf m sword hilts. We tried to question the 

ironij, We blocked up the doonvay of a hat 

shop v/here scores of rusty fezes were fixed on 
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copper tot-trees, »ta at last a coaeoxolour 
ironing liowled to us to be gone. development 

On board there was always ^^en discovered 

the fore. Thus one day the peasan disposal, and 

tot there teas hot water eri U.«t 

they had a washing day. They blouses, and 

linen, but their bodies and their there was not a 

thdr’ husbands’ shirts. That tand and not 

free square yard of deck where one codd 

have wet shirt-tails dapping m Ae ey^ things 

extremely ivrathful. but as they had o^^ ^^^Id not 

as comfortable for the pUgrims as possible tn y 

very well interfere. nravers and devo- 

Other days were given up entirely ^ ^ the Bible, 
tions. All the peasants we “ grouP® 

praying and singing together. Othe ^ 
were engaged telling stories listening to i^ ^^.^n- 
One day Father Yevgeny, the monk wh tound 

dal over the Syrian girls, drew a crow o p 
liim as he sat and discoursed on the Gospels up ^^^^^^^ting 
He was rather an lliodor type, an ex ^ missia^ 

phenomenon in modem Russia, the mo ^ , .< xfor- 

and the fervour of a prophet of the early • 

give me, brothers.” I heard him say, soul." 

gramotiii (little-learned), but 1 speak from 
beat his breast. in the 

“ 1 am one of you. I was an ordin^ myself 

; Turkish war of 1876. I had a vision and pmims 

' to God. I was wounded, and when I ^ noW. 

i into a monastery. I've been a monk thirty y 

' ■ glory be to God I ^ your 

“ Read your Gospels, dear muzhichoks, orbing 
I' Psalter, and the history of the Church, but hav 
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lo d{» '.ush a jry * wntjj’''. '!'!»■ Go-pl. I’.ulicr 

Y>'U t;i Lvi% bu Ihe otu-i wiitrsy. iovca yo>i 

3p;in. Yt.u bnj«- th- on« tu bi. *'S<vriui! tr!5;h. Put t!u' 
otL-J- \m ^>,111 l/v* untb', ' tu <ki! Uj ;'ct n ;ht with. 

EfAHinWr Ad:tjn but f IsUit i. "i L •.'.vtn ! '* 

Hu pciiiuai duv.n Us ^ <j|h-sj s^sssL .is^; that the hcavtu 

Ej nituni '.Vat tUu ksjs.iiiysa lA CiA v.itiust “ Chnst said, 
' I a«i the Light.' <V. iui'.g .i. juu iwld to tossr GospcK 
:.ou (iwd! in the liglit ai;d hvc. Phey tdl vosi v.oniierful 
tluni>s alxjui the Hs'jsh'.h .«n<i tJsi- .Xiisincan-. .md the French, 
hut in ‘>0 far a.-^ llse.-.e n.rliwns h.ivc departed from Christ 
they dwell in darloitts. The French, for instance, have 
tluovra over the Church and rnoiiasticwn, and there in 
France now Sat. in is at work doing the most terrible things 
ill the dark. Oh, I wouldn't live in Fr.uice. . . 

The monk gesticulated wildly. 

“ There, as you luiow, E the lieatlquarters of the Free- 
masons and they openite upon England. Alre.idy Eng- 
kuid thinks of tlirowing over the Church, And nowadays 
French books and English boolts are being tnuislnted and 
thiown broadcast over Russia. You, dear muzhiclioks, 
some of whom have learned to read, are in danger. But 
be advised by me, Nev'er look at any tiling foreign or 
modern. Truth has no need to be modem. It is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and you find it in your 
Gospels. You Imow what is good from what is bad ; that 
E your salvation. Stick to it. Itlodem people say every- 
thing good is a little bit bad, and everytliing bad has a 
little bit of good in it. But you know when you thresh 

* 'The Russian language being much purer than the Unglish, long ivords 
ae " Contemporary " ore jU5t compounds oi simple Russian iTOcds, and 

endemtood of all the people. Tlius “ contemporary ” in Russian is 
“Wtmriiy ('• vntU-the-time 
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tlie com and you lift the grain, shovel, the good seed r 
mains, wiiiff goes the chaff.” ^ 

The peasants all smiled and chortled, and the mon 
enjoyed a triumph, but went on forcefully ; — 

“ When people come to you with new ideas, ^ 
nothing to do ivith them. Just answer, ‘ I’m a ® 
mouzhik ; I’m far too stupid to understand it ! 
you mind being stupid. The devil is the cleverest spirit m 
heaven and earth, much cleverer than God, but not wise, 
not wise. ... If Eve had been a little stupider, oh, i 
she’d only been a little stupider and failed to understan 
the devil ! Muzhichoks dear, when they come to you 
tempting you with new ideas, just say, ‘ It’s all beyon 
me, I’m only a poor, stupid, simple moujik, and I can t 
understand,’ and then you go and read a chapter from 
your Gospel and you’ll be all right.” 

The monk went on, enlarging on liis theme and haran- 
guing his patient and aSectionate hearers, coming ever and 
anon to the same conclusion. He was preaching a gospel 
which is probably heard nowhere in the world but among 
the Russians, a gospel of stupidity, of dulness, in opposition 
to devemess, of faith in wisdom. 


And all the while the monk was preaching this true- 
blue sermon of Russian conservatism up above, the ship s 
carpenter was preaching red-hot social democracy below. 
Strange to say, there was not a single sailor on this pilgrim 
boat who did not laugh at the pilgrims, did not tlunlc them 
fools. The crew might have been thought to be revolu- 
tionary conspirators to judge by their serious conversation. 
They never missed a chance to propagandise among the 
peasants, trying to engender hate of the Tsar and disbelief 
in the Church. Luckily most of the pilgrims regarded this 
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as a isctt ui sc!l:hi’.ii csj'fncr.o.* .sjui pan of the 

acK.i Uiiry lud to U-ur. .a M'fl ft tesnjHutiuit which G'kI 
liad {venniiiui i:i ord-ir to tot thOr vo'rthnut', 

Scores of time.> I osMlicmd such wero. as “Its ai! 
JTOj/oo'.oiij (Ijiavcry). it'« ail a ;Kcut exploitation. The 
monis t.aJce y<.,!!r muttey .utd g-.-t drunk. You pay thuni 
to pr.iy for your .viul and they kv-ep mt.n.roe'e'.. You buy 
oa I’kistcr eve .a lal crindh' r-oting a rouble, you light it, 
tlie ntonlts iiainetSiati. ’y iilov/ it out and sell it to some one 
else for ancih'.-r rouble. Ckie candle Li sold to twcoity or 
thirty people. And the mir.tcle of receiving the Holy Fire, 
it's all a fraud. The inoriLs put a chuiiical ixiw'der m a 
cleft of the stone, and when the sun gets warm enough 
the powder bursts into ilaine of its own account like plios- 
phorus. It pays the nionte to have the miracle , thousands 
of roubles arc paid for aeat,s to look on at it. \ ou II sec 
when you go to the sacretl places the moults will chase 
you into cellars, where you’ll find yourselves all alone, aiid 
there they'll demand ail the money you have. They'll 
make you give tliem a list of ever:/ soul alive or dead in 
your native ■v’illago in Russia, and pay at the rate of a 
shilling each for prayers for them. If you are a young 
woman, take care ; they’ll persuade you to enter a nun- 
nery. they'll seU you into the Turklsli harems, or do worse 
still, marry you themselves. . - • 

" Wiy didn’t you remain in Russia and put the money 
in the bank, or buy books and learn what is going on in 
the world ? Why do you waste your time making this 
long journey when you might be earning good money in 
the fields and the towns ? " 

Then a peasant would answer ; " I don’t know. You 
speak too fast. It seems God didn't make man only to 
work and earn money, like a horse or a cow. And did 
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not God live and die in the land that we are going to ? 

If the Greek monks are e\nl, are there not Russian ones . 
We win go to the Russian ones. If all are evil, the land 
at least is holy. It is the places that we are going to, not 
the people. The priests m Russia often oppress us, are 
often very drunken and very evil. But that doesn’t make 
God less holy. Pnests even say to us covetously, ’ Why 
go to Jerusalem ? Jerusalem is here at home. You wish 
God’s forgiveness ? Buy a twenty rouble ikon for the church 
and pay for prayers ’ But we know such advice is evil.” 

The propagandist would dismiss the pilgrim with a 
sneer, and the latter would be left wondering how it was 
the sailor thought him a durak (blockhead), and why the 
sailor should not be convinced by his answer. 

On the other hand, the revolutionary sailors did have 
their successes, their two per cent, who got infected by 
the modem talk, generally peasants whose minds had 
been infected by the ideas of land insurrectionism at home. 

The peasants were of too antique a type to be good 
ground for propagandism. They were believers. What is 
more, they were in the full sobriety of ISIid-Lent fasting, 
and not disposed to hre-eating. They were also honest, 
saving peasants who, in a lean year, had found money to 
go all this way. Had they been waverers from the faith 
it had been different — drunkards who sought not to blame 
themselves for their country’s evils, spendthrifts who wished 
to say the talents were spent in paying the taxes, or Jews 
who grudge every penny not given to commercial develop- 
ment. The hostelries of Jerusalem might then have been 

ifemos, and the sacred places scenes of riot. 

No, it was the gospel of the monk and not that of the 
carpenter that prevailed. The monk’s gospel, be it said, 
IS the only one allowed to be heard effectively among the 
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TALKS WITH THE PILGRIMS. 

\Vc 

D ay crept on from dawn to dusk in converse. 

became a large family, or rather a series of farnuica- 
We all became known to one another and strangely m 
mate. The intimacy was strange because none of us na 
met in our lives before, and we came from the ends of t le 
Russian earth. It was comparatively unusual for t%vo 
peasants to find one another belonghig to the same prov- 
ince, and a province in Russia has sometimes the extent 
of a kurgdom in Western Europe. We each had our special 
story to give — something not familiar to our fellow-pil* 
grims. Thus the man from the Carpathian frontier talked 
with the man from the Urals, the Archangel mouzhik with 
the peasant from the Caucasian steppes, tlie pilgrim from 
the Dneiper with tire pilgrim from the Petchora, he of old 
Hovgorodian Russia ivith tlie Siberian from beyond Baikal. 
One might multiply examples. All the Russian were 
there, and I was glad to find myself in the nudst of them. 

^ We had homely things to tell — ^thus, that beef was five 
copecks (a penny farthing) a pound in Samarsk Govern- 
ment, and potatoes fifteen copecks a pood (forty pounds) ; 
that the Baptists were increasing on the Don steppes, and 
bought their converts at a hundred roubles apiece, the 
pastors waiting at tlie railway stations and making each 
drunkard sign a paper that he had renounced orthodoxy 
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ami received a !u:n!!r..d roubl*'.-. in cxrJsanr.e ; that the 
Molokaj'.'i had Ix-cn fninipUn;; <>;j the ikons m a rnonastcrv% 
and lud therefore Ixen singed ; that a monk ni Vtatka 
Government h.ui pruphesi.'d the end of tiie world ; that 
plague cunthuied in Aslraldian ; that the snow had been 
late in Little Kiusia this winter, and the crojK iniglit l>e 
spoiled, .A, jx;,t.vuit from Kostroma told iiow thirty were 
frozen to death on a wwldiiig party lost in the snow. A 
man from above rer.m told how he had been with a search 
party looking for a lo^t convict, and had come upon him 
kneeling in the snow as if praying, but frozen to death 
and stiff as a post. 

Tficrc Were women doing embroidery and gossiping 
about stitclics ; and veterans of tiie Turkish wars, one of 
the Crimean War, telling liow the3' got their w'Oiinds ; old 
pilgrims w'ho had been to Jerusalem many times telling 
stories of tiie Sacred Tire. There was a great discussion 
as to whether a pilgrim .sent by his village, and on behalf 
of his village, having only the money subscribed by the 
village, could really pray for his owai soul at Jerusalem. 
Would he not have to give his whole devotions to his vil- 
lage ? A rather absurd discussion, for he could easily pray 
for each man and woman in turn including himself. 

It wasn’t taken verj' friendly to read books all by one- 
self, and once an old dame took a book out of my hand, 
saying, “ Don't read so much or God will make a saint of 
you and take you from us. Tell us about yourself. {Kakoi 
guberny ?) Wliich government do j'ou come from ? " And 
I was obliged to talk like the rest. 

One of my most intimate acquaintances, and one I 
talked much to, was a young man from the " top '' of the 
Ural, 500 versts north of Orenburg. He had left in Janu- 
a-ty and tramped the rest of the winter. His village, he 
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four 


said, was surrounded by forest. One year ur 
at all wordd grow in tlie fields, not even grass 
A contrast to the black-earth districts, Wiere 
year, without any manuring, or any rest an 
the land goes on rendering abundantly. «ears 

This boy, for he was not more than twenty^ straig^^’ 
was a handsome, open-faced fellow, strong 
a really beautiful figure. He had not shave , fus 
never would. The httle brown hairs glistens pjgfy- 

sunbumt cheeks. He was dressed in an ancien , 
looking overcoat (a touloop) from his shoulder to 
He had slept in it on the mountains and among t e 


,r — „ ... 4 . the no=‘' 

every night on the steamer he slept in it up at Tviediter" 

of the prow in the freshest, coldest place, and the 
ranean dews were nothing to him. When he rea 

Holy Land he made all his journeys up country, to N 

to Jordan, to Abraham’s oak, and the rest on 
whenever 1 met him he seemed radiantly happy 
1 noticed at Jordan, when he stripped and got luto 
grave garments, that his body was clean and white 
that of a child. 


It was strange to see a young fellow of twenty lu 


the 


irudst of so many greybeards, and I rather wondered ho' 
Russia could spare liim from the fields. „ j 

“ Why did you decide to make the pUgrimage ? 
asked liim. 

He blushed somewhat awkwardly as he answered, 
took cold, and whilst I was ill 1 promised God that I woul 
go to tlic Holy Sepulchre, and that I would eat no meat 
and drink no rvine till I reached it." 

“ But surely you come from a famine district ; hovv 
could you find money to pay the passage on the steamer ? 

He waved his hand, deprecating the notion that any- 
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thing Uke v.am of niunvy <,f>uhi 'Msui lu the v.mv of the 
pi5gri:n.<i’e. Yet hht r ntAth- nutlets cli^inr. 

“ Ii'$ not nwHitv v.f unf'jrtnss.itdy. WV li.id to 
K-II all our honju-i ?x:cauae \vu had nothing to feed them 
tviUi." 

" And you sold them v.ell ? " I queried, 

" Wc-U at firjt, blit badly attfnv’ard.i. At la^t \vu t>ofd 
them merely for the vaitte oi their hitiud. We kept our 
cotes bccaiue they gave us milk, but at hst we luid to 
sell tliera aLso. We .vi!d tliem at ridicuJous pnecs. When 
we had sold cverytlimg the Govemmont -jtcpjxid in and 
supplied Its with new cuth* free of charge, and gave us 
daily rations of bread and fodder." 

*’ Did many of you die ? " 

“ Many babira and old peojile," he answered with a 
smile. " Some of the young ones got ill .is I did, but none 
of my acquaintance tliecl. It would take much more 
than that to kill us." 

“ And what sort of p'>ople are you ? " 

He replied that they were a peaceful people. 

" Any robbers ? " 

" Noue. And won't be till the railway comes. I don’t 
remember hearing of a robbery in our village. Our neigh- 
bours aie the Kirghiz, and they are gentle and hospitable. 
The officials do not trouble us much ; we are so far away. 
It is not so long ago that they discovered us. Twenty 
years ago no one knew anything about our settlement ; 
Russian pioneers had founded the colony fifty years or 
more ago, and they grew their own fruits and made their 
ovm tools vrithout any intercourse with tlie rest of Russia 
either to buy or to sell. We didn’t serve in the Russian 
paid no taxes. We built our own church, but we 
no priest." 
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“ How did you manage ? ” 

“ We just used the church, and sang and prayed there 
as if there were a priest,” he answered. " Even when you 
have a priest it often turns out he is drunk, or cannot take 
the service for some other reason." 

This is a typical example of the account each peasant 
gave of himself as he entered into coiwersation with his 
neighbour on the boat. I shall not recount all the stories 
seriatim. Suffice it that I got to know a score of them 
quite intimately, and we carried tlie common life enjoyed 
on the steam-boat over to the life in the hostelries, at the 
monasteries, and at the shrines. We met again and again, 
and talked of our doings and our prospects, took ad\ace of 
one another and blessmgs. 

There remains one little amusing incident to record 
here. An old crone found me out one day. I was sitting 
on a heap of canvas scribbling down a story I had just 
heard. An ancient piigrhn lady came up to me and peered 
imdqr the brim of my hat, saying, " Lend me a pencil, 
please, I have lost mhie or some one has stolen it. I also 
am a poet.” 


VII. 


JAFFA. 

W HEN it became generally knowi that we were 
taking a fortnight to make a voyage tliat other 
vessels aid in four days there was a certain amount of 
compUiint ; and coinpl.dnt scemctl verj' jiatiiiablc when 
we had e^jx-rienced one stonn, aitd fe.ircd every evening 
another. Vet what a jourac-y was ours f I for one would 
not iuve shortened it, uncomfort.ablc as I was. 

From tlic stepping on board at Odessa, or Sevastopol, 
or Battun, to tlic .stepping off at Jaffa, each pilgrim was 
living and seeing each day tfiiugs th.it most ordinary mortals 
miss ail their lives. For tiiey not only journeyed to the 
Holy Land, they visited the wJiole Levant on the way. 

I take my mind back now, retrospectively, over the 
whole fortnight, I did not join the pilgrims till Constan- 
tinople, but I picture very vividly their voyage thither 
across the Black Sea, the warm February noon ; the snouted 
porpoises rushing to meet the vessel, brown-backed, yellow- 
bellied ; the strong gulls hovering above the masts ; all the 
overcast afternoon and evening the pilgrims watcliing their 
boat ploughing its way over the vapour-coloured water 
<^csert. The night calm, and at twelve the ship at a stand- 
still at the entrance to the Bosphorus, where the Turkish 
officers came on boai'd to see whether there were weapons 
stowed away in the hold. The pilgrims awake and astir 

3 
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before dawn saw the grandest sight in. the world : fLe 
magenta-coloured waters of the strait, mist-shrouded before 
sunrise ; the soft, dark, romantic cliffs raising thenrselves 
up stupendously on either hand ; the old towers and castles 
scarcely visible, so liigh are they perched, so wan is the 
colour of their walls. The boat steamed up the historic 
water, and the sun shone through mists on to dark cypress 
woods and ancient cemeteries. Brown geese were swim- 
ming down below ; up above, the clouds were flying. The 
strait is no broader than a great river, and from each bank 
high white and yellow houses stare across the water with 
uncurtained v.nndows. 

We stood at anchor on the vast stage of Constantinople 
harbour, and it seemed we had entered the capital of the 
world. The vessels of all the nations stood about us, and 
we listened in bewilderment to the roll of the traffic in the 
town and the desolating howls of the syrens. 

Next mormng, with a stiff breere in our faces, we wme 
driving along the fresh and foaming Hellespont, green hills 
and mountains on each side of us, ancient ruins and modem 
Turkish earthworks. We issued tlirough the Dardanelles, 
as it were out of an open mouth, and were dehvered to 
the wild, foam-crested dEgean. We passed many a little 
island and barren rock as we lifted ourselves over to Moimt 
Athos. At tbe Holy island in the evening the sea gahied 
peace, and we ioumeyed placidly through the night from 
i slan d to island to Salonica, the dim stars looking down 
on us. 

We had. to thank the highly irrelevant commercial 
business of the ship for two or tluee days extra in the 
Archipelago. All one day we had l>Iount Athos a shadow 
on one side and two black pyramids of rock on the otlier. 
It was the balmy south, the" air was moist and warm, the 
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i \^dV{ k -h ^ '•t.y ’Toy. \Vt* !tpp ‘ 1 uc.Jt >h i to iilct 
dou,’ r. * ,«k 1 , if j i.<i .VU 

<l.iy t! 0 cf ..d u> t!..* tkcl: •jii.jdo’.v 

of the Holy n'.oiu'.t.!.t!i 

Xe>,t .Uwrnsi’.;; \,o v.tro in tlw q<ui.t Gulf of SmjTn.i, in 
vicov of ti.c lull, .lad tho i;j.y v,lutc to\ra. .Most of 
Ik. %%ont out to tho lovTO, to jay revorcnco to dio rdics 
of St. Ckor.,'!;, and lo the aruni v.hcrc t irly Chn^uaiu 
Uvro given to the In ist>. We p.Ts *1 by ancient EphesUi, 
or nitiar the Mte ot u, .ind woatkncl at the i-iJuice Out 
lud crept over the luoutii-. ot the e v;ho prai£..d Dnitu. 

We rode on the- atouTi waves pijt IsundretL of isiands, 
one of them Patnio^, to the ancient w.illed city of Rhodes, 
We were all too skk:< n to p.ay much aiiention to the scenery, 
but those of ui. wlio Were fiol sick s.aw the snowy ranges of 
Ad.ilia ;md .'\dana, and wondcretl. On our We'atiirr side we 
saw tlie great black cliffs of C> pnis some fifty miles away, 
and on the lee the overhwelniing snow-crowned cliffs of 
what was once Cilicia. I shall remember .Mersina in the 
early morning — a settlement of low dwellings at the feet of 
blue lulls, by a blue sea. A silver crescent moon was look- 
ing out of the d.iwn sky. The sunrise came white and 
glistering, and lit up the line of white houses which com- 
prise the town, showing the few cattle on the heath beyond 
it, the blue lulls beyond the heath, .md the great snow 
range beyond them all. In the noontide the water turned 
u soft emerald green. 

We steamed up the Gulf of Iskendcroon to Alexandretti, 
another line of white houses with spear-shaped mosques 
and a mission house, all low dowm at the very toes of high 
green hills. At sunset the water was black-blue, and lugh 
above the green hiUs there came into view crystal ghttering 
snow pealcs shining with a light that was unearthly. 
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“ God has made the sea calm and the earth heautiful," 
said a peasant. “ It is because we are nearing the Holy 
Land," 

And we turned soutli along the beautiful S 3 uian coast 
to the amphitheatre-shaped city of Bejuout. Then in the 
sight of the mountains of Lebanon we ploughed the waves 
to the site of the ancient and impregnable port of T 3 n:e, 
past Acre and Mount Carmel, to the city of Japhet. 

As we neared Jaffa the excitement of the pilgrims was 
tremendous ; their hearts beat feverishly. We left the 
Jewish town of Kaifa before sunrise one morning, and as 
Jaffa was the next port there was extraordinary upheaval 
and noise in every part of the ship. The pilgrims were all 
attiring themselves in dean shirts, and many were putting 
on new boots, for they counted it a sin to face in stained 
garments the land where the Author of their religion was 
bom, or to tread upon it in old boots — albeit many had no 
choice of gear in this matter. 

Eastern Jaffa, oldest city of the world, stood before us 
at noon with its dambering yellow houses and its blue 
water foaming over the many sunken rocks in the harbour. 
The ferry-boats swarmed about us, and Turks and Arabs 
in garish attire all yelled at the passengers at once. A burly 
nigger in a turkey red jersey, on which was printed " Cook’s 
boatman,” took chaige of the boat on which my party Nvas 
landed — ^we were about seventy. It %vas amusing to hear 
the boatman addressing a German in the first class, “ Da 
yer waant a boat, sar ? Over that. A’right, a'right ! " 
There were eight or nine boat-loads of us, and we were 
rowed in across the rolling foam to the Customs, from which, 
without any parley or question about tlungs to declare, we 
were burned along to a Greek monastery on a cliff. 

Arab boys ran alongside as we filed into the cloisters, 
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sj'.d ilicy ^hnvutd in Ruj.' tan “ ^fus:•u>/ kJ. 0 mih, timhof 
kh:,roih! fflic Mu'>covstc-; .irc ^om!, the Mu>covitcs arc 
fine !) " SujxrahoiuH-Fokunj. mou!dy-^ccn cxmels fiiulicd 
dowa at cottdc- cf r.dingiy. Gteck monks hurried up 

to ns affably -aiib jjcncr.ii congratuhttions. The money- 
ch.angers niithal Un-ir bo.xc3. The trembling, shivering 
bcgg.ars wisimp, lui and gurgictl round our fmccs. Tlie 
orange and nut-calw hawken. bcsscgeil us. Yes, after many 
callinga wc Jurl at hist landed defujitively, and wc liad 
readied Palestine at last. Henceforth our journeying would 
be on land. 








I. 

THE DISGUISE. 


I TRA\TiLLED in disguise as one of the pilgrinis tljein- 
selvcs, and I very rarely admitted my foreign origin 
to any one, for I ssished to hear and see just what the 
Peasants said and just wlut they did — to lotow what they 
were. On the steamer, %nth its disarranged and bewildering 
life, my part w’os easy. There was no one in authority 
to say to the pilgrims that I was perhaps a dangerous 
character, one to avoidj; and the pilgrims Uiemsclvcs took 
nte for granted, because they saw me every morning, noon, 
aod eve in converse with one of tlicir neighbours. 

Now that we had come to Jaffa the position was different. 

I should have to pass muster as a peasant pilgrim in tlie 
presence of Russian priests and monks, the Consul, and no 
doubt other officials. Soon I should be .among pilgrims 
who had arrived before us, and who were unfamiliar with 
nay countenance. I felt a considerable amount of trepida- 
tion, and in imagination saw myself singled out of tlie crowd 
of pilgrims, given an honourable lodging apart, or expelled 
ns a rogue and a vagabond — in any case removed from my 
friends and companions of the boat. And I wished to pass 
right through with the pilgrims to the very end and accom- 
plishment of the pilgrimage. 

It was some relief to observe that the Greek monks 
at Jaffa knew a great deal less Russian than I did, that no 
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the stone floors of ourselves tea , ami 

disposal, and ireslfly i^el 

^erc were Arab ,, ,,ahe a me^ _ 

new loavto. ^ cells were at 

comfortable for th ® ,„d if cold, yet arry- and>i^^^ 

less, but brgb and dry, and f 

the snn setting after long rssue N^tn 

ourselves in a pleasant refn, 
unfriendly waves. -Russian money 

Ag we nroney-cbangers watrtog 


;i-ch the utue 

make. As it turned o'^t. ttere cheerfully 

^ssian silver at 

Aiabs, who are ready to fl'^«te a U 
S; currency, and to change francs. 

what you like. -Terusalem, mn^ , 

ReKt day we were ^ ributcd. many oi^ 

tickets for that joumcy w convenience of 

pUgrtaM l^Jing ae ° OM gobe »» W 

tion, tire more fastidious and the P 

MeanwWle, we hoped f result of the ai-duoj^ 

most of us pretty low m health ^ ^^peo cou 

voyage. We heard a long vcsp« se ^.^^5 tlier - 

lXI!andlit innumerable prominent, thread 

the monk, Yevgeny, niatoglumself^ ^c wo 

ing the crowd and gathermg m the^^ ^cm m 

sVupoers who couldn’t get pilgrims, ^ 

front himself. 1, for my part, watchea 
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r„> G'cy <i:J, .ii.4 felt du-.: -liil, on the I *.va.-5 tokc-n 

x*'-T 

When we iirnv»'\l t-t Jenir-ileni v.v aiet on the 
Jaft-v read by a eji.nl pv.ue in tl;-' ina s^nilicuit 

iirnL-nu ni il.a Rn -.un S<.circy — ■'Cirl^t .and crtaiit 

dts.ik oaad rluine, knitkcre — .tjid ct‘iiducit.<! ni .1 huj^c irroguJar 
prcK.i" 5 „Rii ihreuyji the Ji-m.-aRsu ^Uv-vt-; Uj the Russ-ian 
kth'-dad. nv: laui to Lc tvrnUe, we were duaty 

and worn and over-bvnidlfd. .'Vrab aln'.o-^t naked, 

'■ixid ngh’ beyond word.'!, iiowb.ti for copfx-rs in our way, 
imp'arlifii.r.l Turks daw>.<,l our bundieu fjoni our backs to 
carr%f tb.em n.r a price, luwkers burroutukd us with their 
vr,itcs. It was u riiificult icoqri'->'j ; the weak pilgrims were 
very' haid-prc-'Sed, ar.d many of the stronger onrS took 
their baggage for thenr :uid carried it as well as their o\yn. 
I think we all felt a strange affection for one another coming 
to tlie surface a.s ^Ye actually' came in sight of the aircient 
walls of the Holy City. 

1 still, however, tliought somewhat diffidently of my 
chances of being received with the pilgrims, and it w;^ 
some satisfaction to see a German tourist who levelled his 
kodak at me, and ran alongside of the procession to got 
me into focus, at length snapshot me. I showed no more 
interest in his action tlian a cow would, and I am sure he 
shows my photograplr to Iris friends as that of a tygiical 
and even splendid pilgrim. 

But not to delay suspense, let me say that I was actu y 
accepted at Jerusalem. I even obtained^ a place ^ ^ ® 
general hostel, and slept a night or two there before I took 
an official into my confidence and told liim my secret. y 
that time I had seen the Ufc in the hostel, and I understood 
the whole arrangement of the peasants’ time for tire rest ot 
Lent. Even if the officials thought it was very dangerous 
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to have an Englishman Uving among the 
priests and monks, unfortunately, identify England ' 
free thought " and advanced ideas — and if they 
I must be housed apart I knew what the pUgrims were gomg 
to do, and could manage to be wth them as before. ^ . 
not many friends, my companions on the boat ? Bu ^ 
good fortune I obtained permission to occupy the her 
found in the hostelry up till Pahn Sunday, and later, ap 
tdl Easter itself. It was also hospitality of an 
sort. The Roman Catholics, for instance, extend a 
hospitality of their Jerusalem hostels only to the mem 6 


of their own Church. 



n. 

JERUSALEM ATTAINED. 


ALL whispering prayers to ourselves and inakini 
XXcxdamati'ons, wo flocked alter one anothec 
the Jonjsaiem streets ; in outwaird appearance jal 
begone, and beaten, following one another's bat, 
cattle that have been driven from afar : but in t, 
excited, feverish, and fluttering like so many children V 
have been kept up far too late to meet their father con 
home from long travel. \ 

\Vhcn we came to the green grass plots and the gravel ^ 
paths outside the monastery, lialtcd, and disposed our 
burdens on the ground, our eyes all shone ; our hearts were 
on our sleeves. Old greybeards, crooked and bent, straight- 
ened themselves out, as if tasting for a moment tlie spirit of 
youth, and they began to skip, almost to dance ; ancient 
grandmothers also, none the less e.\altcd and feverish, fussed 
about and chattered like maids on a festival day. We 
looked at one another more cordially and more lovingly 
than men in a crowd generally look ; we were affectionate 
to one another, like so many brothers or so many fathers 
^®d sons. We were in a marvellous way equalled and made 
a family by the fact that we had come to Jerusalem to- 
gether, And there was no feeling of comparison, of superi- 
ority, among any of us, though some were rich, some poor ; 
some lettered, some illiterate ; some with clean bodies, new 
clothes, and naked feet, feeling it was necessary to take oS 
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,oots lor the ground whereon ^ ^ th«e 
, who had not the idea even to wash « 

T no self-pride. It gave me the idea that aft d 
n, alter life’s pUgrimage the Russians 
* ''gment seat, there ivill be such a feeling of br 
Ja affection that to condemn one and reward ^ 

an impossibility. Tnily, wlien we love one anoth 

f:nir sins are forgiven. ^^pted ns. 

Pleasant-faced Russian monies came out and gr 
Tone of them asking me from what province I a 

ioicing because it turned out we were from the ^ 
of Russia, We all v/ere glad to meet these voluntary 
of Jerusalem, and to let loose the eager words of ]oy, 
the fluttering happy irrelevancies that nished to our 
We crowded in at the monastery door, buying sheav 
candles and hurrying to light them before the symbo 
our faith. It was wonderful to see the crowds and cro\ 
of great round bacla, of dense-haired heads, all 
toward the ikonastasis. When the immense Biblo 
brought to the monk who should read, it rested on 
heads, and those to whom the privilege fell shed , 
joy. God’s faithful hal>py slaves ! We sang 
" Mnogia Lida ” •, we prayed and gave thanks to G > 
we came individually to a priest, Idssed the cross m 


hand, and were blessed. 

And all these Afferent hearts felt each its own parties * 
joy. Each peasant, though in sheepskins, tlirobbed ^ 
glowed in the temple. Not only he. but the village for "'W 
he stood, and the family for which he stood, had reads 
Jerusalem. Each had brought an obscure life into the 

a prosaic, perhaps ugly and vicious everyday hfe into 
presence of the Holy of holies. Every village has its sai» 
and its sinners, its beauties and its cripples, its loving 
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rusalem because the boats are 
at the ports of embarkation. For the rest y 
ly, and at most in twos and threes, and ofte ^ 

St forlorn and distant points o£ the Tsar s 


to’ipire. my do they come ? They pronuse on ^ 
ne sickness; they pronuse in unhappmess; “ ^ 
gave the dying or tlie wicked ; they go to expiate 
Sid others’ sins. But I asked many pagnms the V 
and some could not answer, some would not. 
pilgrim gave an answer that covered his acUon. 
knew not why they came, some force deep in them 6 ^ 
them~a force much deeper tlian their power o^ 
lation, wHch in most cases communed only with 
superficial selves, their outer leaves. A para^p 
Dostoievsky is illuminating. I take it from Ifrs- Gam 


translation of The Brothers Karamazof : — _ 

" There is a remarkable picture by the painter “ 
skoi, called ‘ Contemplation.’ There is a forest in ’ 

and on a roadway through the forest, in absolute stilln^> 
stands a peasant in tom kaftan and bark boots: He stan s, 
as it were, lost in thought. Yet he is not thinking , he is 
‘ contemplating.’ If any one touched him he would 
and look at one as though awakening and besvildered. 
is true he would come to himself immediately ; but if ® 
were asked what he had been thinking about, he , 
remember nothing. Yet probably he has hidden within 
himself the impression which had dominated him during 
the period of contemplation. Those impressions are 
to him, and no doubt he hoards them imperceptibly and 
even unconsciously. How and why, of course, he does 
not know either. He may suddenly, after hoarding in^ 
pressions for many years, abandon everything and go on 
to Jerusalem on a pilgrimage for his soul's salvation, or 
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hr ’«3il '-idtifalj' un: fu.> jutivo Viil4^4r, .uui 

perEajss do bcth. Th<.riia;ca i;oo*i ntany ' asnicmpUttvcs * 
amotig the p..‘ 3 .-vi;uiy." 

N'icu.'s:l:c. who wa> a .;rr.it .t« !■'.:? oj Kuwsa through 
the «;yc,i ul DwUi Njty. " f!ui piofouiid Jiiaii," noted 
what he cdhd " w!i ixa-v* of wHl hi ku-'uoa.'* The Riis- 
>Jarti. are voL-anoci. thher extinct, quic'.i.esit, or in eruption. 
Beiovv the snrhice eVe.t oi the qihctcit and ^tupide-jt lic-j a 
veiii of ruciaJ tsicrgy, ^us .icre^:. to tJie iiuicr fire and niyatery 
of tile spirit of iiian. When the spirit moves in the depths, 
tiiea the ways of ttie outwxurd tn.ui ye..*m strange. 

The incurable dnsnlaiid of the village pickb himself up 
out of the mire one afternoon, renounces dnidcing, and 
starts oft for Jeru^alun. 'Hie avaricious oki mouzliik, who 
ha.s been hoarding for iialf a century, wakens up one morn- 
ftlf, gives all his money to some one, and sets off begging 
his way to a far-ofi shrine. Tlie reserved and silent peasant, 
who has liidden liis tiioughts from those wlio loved him all 
his days, meets an utter stranger one afternoon, and with 
tears tells the story of his life, and reveals to him the secret 
of his heart ; he also perchance starts on a pilgrimage, In 
Russia, as nowhere else in the world, it is tiie une-xpected 
and mysterious wiiich happens. 

And what of the pilgrim wlio goes again and again to 
Jerusalem ? There were many who had been three, four, 
five, sLx, as many as ten times — there was one who had 
keen twenty times to Jerusalem. Let me quote the words 
of Vassily Nikolaevitch ICliitrof, who has been called " the 
eternal pilgrim '' : — 

" Is it possible, you imagine, that what forces the 
pilgrim to go from village to village, from monastery to 
nionastery, traversing not seldom the whole great width of 
Roly Russia, bearing cold and hunger, is no more than a 
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passion towards suffering? I anr deeply convinced yo^ 
are altogether mistaken. Every man, however coarse an 
rude, has his own ideal, and also a struggle towards ^ 


achievement of that ideal, the achievement being, however, 
unattainable. The pilgrim’s ideal is a srveet feeling of the 
heart in prayer. Follow liis life from birth and you w’ 
find these sweet feelings began in the village church when 
he was a child. Ordmary life dulled them, caused their 
repetition to be infrequent, and he began, without knowing 
why perhaps, to visit neighbouring monasteries. There he 
caught his sweet vision again. But the ordinary tilings o 
life defeated him again, and even at the monasteries he feU 
seldom. So he went further afield. He went to far shrines, 
to Solovetsk, to St. Seraphim. He left home and went 
from village to Nullage, and from monastery to monastery. 


ever further and further till he reached the holiest place on 
earth — the Holy City and Golgotha, where the redemption 
of mankind was accomplished. Further on the earth there 
was no-whither ; it seemed that the soul had found what 
it wished — ^though it had not. Satisfied for the time he 
returns to his native land, but again in a little while appears 
once more the unconquerable wish to go to that place where 
were experienced such sweet minutes. In that, it seems to 
me, is contained the psychology of the Russian pilgrimage. 
In order to be convinced, it is only necessary to stand among 
the Russian pUgrims at the Sepulchre, at the cradle at 
Bethleliem, and other sacred places. ... I have seen many 
people who have not been to the Holy Land, but I have 
nev^ seen one who has been once who did not wislr to go 
again." Which in a way is a confirmation of the thought 
indicated in the prologue, that the pilgrimage is a rite like 
the procession in cliuich, and it may be repeated many times. 

But apart from this, it is true that when the peasant 
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The dinner -waiting ior us was not a banquet, nothing 
European, nothing from the tables of the masters, from n 
upper classes ; it was simply an ordinary Russian village 
dinner of the time of the year — cabbage soup, kasha, 
boiled grain, and bread. Lack of variety was made up or 
by quantity, and second and third helpings were frequent. 
Each plateful of soup had in it some twenty or thirty green- 
black ohves instead of meat. With the kasha were mugs 
of kvass, tasting and looldng like flat stout. I don’t think 
there were any complaints; I heard none. We had for- 
gotten ah. the hardships even of the boat. The peasants 
certainly were enjoying their realisation of the conception 
of arri-ving at heaven. I’m sure some of them expect to be 
treated just in the same way when they get to heaven to 
be given cabbage soup and kasha, and kvass and immense 
slices of bread. For I ought to say that having said thanks 
to God and rising from the table to file out and make way for 
others, the peasants all carried in their hands, of the super- 
fluity of the feast, their half-eaten chunks of bread. It 
felt like some living tableau of the bringing in of the twelve 
basketfuls of the fragments after the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand. On the wall, of course, one of the pictures 
was of this miracle, and that accounts in part for the sugges- 
tiveness of the raouzhiks’ action. 

As we left the refectory we were told in a loud voice 
what we had to do on the morrow, and where we were now 
to go. I suppose some one led us out. We at the back 
followed other people’s backs onward to the hostelry. 

We picked up our bundles again as we went out, and 
went forward in an irregular crowd to the place of our 
housing. If we had arrived earlier in the year we should 
have been put into rooms each accommodating four or six 
persons, but now there being some thousands at Jerusalem 
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alrc.uiy vvc v.'arc .iCiTonkvi uanscnre roonis iioldiiijj 

three to uve Isuncrv.i f 'J5:ri5r.i!, I v,au to Uie St. K.uliwuie 
hcitci took my cituice in the crowU. Wc went into 
the gesk'r.il Kxnn. the ovcru-i-r ovU piacus to 

'-oti'.ii of lij : otiicrj, hud to find pl.uu j- for iiie2n..civc.>. It 
v<"4s in iutmcni,;i gli'v IsomH;. v.'ith the and room f>ntc- 
all of g'Li.,3 — (,lunp in ’.vintcr .uu! liot iiv stmuucr. and 
lisai was ohviouj at a glance. Thu pilgri.ras v.cfc disposal 
in ibt long series of ovcrliuad. and ou-tht-grotiiul pigeon- 
hole b»ala. it w.ta like .ui f.'nij>;^t.xaletl niilway cloak-room, 
only \vhcrc in the cloalt-room would repose a porttuanteau 
or a trunS:, lua-o would In; a human buing. But there were 
not many partitions ; the pilgrims would .ill lie side by side 
hi the night, toucliing one another ii they liked with their 
nnna or their feet, and there were no beds, no bedding. 
Dver the unviimished, unp.ainted wood was spread a rutlier 
muddy straw pallet, one for eacli pilgrim. Many pilgrims 
vrtre there before us ; we were not ushered into an empty 
room. A great iixon hung on the wall, but also little ikons 
Were set up on the posts where the earlier pilgrims had their 
losting-places. On tlie tloors was a considerable amount 
of dirt and refuse, orange peel and locust nut ends. It 
certainly was a dirty place, but the great amount of light 
m it rather gave the idea that it was not so bad as it looked, 
^ut what did that question matter to the mouzliilts — they 
Were bred in dirt ; to a groat c-xtent they themselves were 
dirt, no one disturbs them out of that belief. 

A peasant came forward, one of those who Iiad been 
installed for some time, and attracted, I suppose, by some- 
thing unusual in me, asked me to share his abode. He liad 
ringed round his square of bare wood and stra%v pallet a red 
print curtain, and it seemed I was particularly fortunate. 
The peasant, however, was a very peculiar person. 



ni. 

THE WORK OF THE RUSSHVN PALE^IS^E 
SOCIETY. 

lj[N former years the pilgrims went by sailing 
1 Odessa, Sevastopol, and Taganrog ; and a gcca 
also went on foot with poor Annenimi pilgrims ng i 
the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasia via Karse throng ^ 

Turhey to Syria. Those in sliips were often 
for thirty days or more, and those on land suffered in 
hardships. The l-Iahomedans even in the Caucasus^ 
persecute Christian wayfarers. In the days prec i 
Crimean War it is marvellous how many poor Russi 
Turks and Arabs murdered or put to the torture. 

Russian Government did not go to war with Turkey ° 
fend its Christian subjects, but on that score alone it ^ _ 
have justified itself in the eyes of Europe. Rot more ^ 
fifty per cent, of those who set out tramping throug 
hlinor ever came back to teU. th^ tale. To set out or 
Holy Land was the last thing in life, and it didn t r ^ 
matter if you were killed on the way — " you reached J 
Salem all the sooner,” as Father Jeremy said.* 

But now all that is altered. The sailing vessel is super 
seded, the journey has been cheapened to the standard ev® 
of the beggar’s pocket, and no one tliinks of maldng the 
journey by foot through Asia Minor. It is sufficient to 
tramp from the native villages to the port of embarkation. 

* ScQ ** The OH HXgrira'a Story ** ia .rl Tramp*s Sketches^. 
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will die before he gets back. His ticket is av^able ^ 
year, and he can break the journey where he likes, 
get an extension to Port Said if he wishes to ex en ^ 
pilgrimage to Siirai and the shrines of the desert. ac 

thousands of beggars gather enough money to pay the • 

It is a remarkable fact that thousands of starved, 
ragged men are able to make a tour of the Levant, _ 
many of the wealtliy would hesitate to embark upon, t 
ing the means at their disposal too slender. 

Formerly, when the numbers of the pilgrims were > 
they found hospitality in the Greek monasteries at 
lem, and beyond what was taken by the monks in mani o 
collections the pilgrims paid nothing. 

But directly the steamboats began to take the pil^u’^ 
as pa^engers the numbers of those who arrived at J 
Salem in Lent began to increase. There began to be a thou 
sand and moie every year, and the numbers became a grea 
burden to the monks. National measures became neces- 
sary, and in order to get a clear idea of the situation, the 
late Grand Duke Constantine Nikolaevitch travelled to 
Jerusalem in 1859. He has been called the first Imperial 
pUgrim, and no doubt the Grand Duke did come to pray. 
Probably the Russian Court had not quite made up its mind 
as to whether it approved of pilgrimaging to Jerusalem ; it 
generally objected to Russian subjects leaving their native 
land, being afraid of the infection of the ideas of the corrupt 
West. Constantine Nikolaevitch, however, enthusiastically 
approved of pilgrimaging, and on the strength of his ap- 
proval the Imperial Treasury made a grant of five hundred 
thousand roubles, to which the people of Russia added 
another six hundred thousand, ten acres of land were 
bought just outside the Jerusalem walk, and building opera- 
tions were commenced. In 1864 the new Trinity Cathedral 
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matically. It went on for two or three hours ev^ eve^S^ 
and when one reader was tired another took his p 
found the matter somewhat uninspiring ; the hall vras 
tically full of listeners, but it seemed to me that more 
have been gained if, when the pictures were shorvn, Je ^ 
lem monks or guides had spoken freely out of their 
and hearts just what they knew about the places 
what had happened there originally what had 
the course of the centuries ; what had happened to ^ 
there ; what they had heard from pilgrims and neighbo » 
what they thought of it or made of it. Perhaps su i ^ 
harangue did take place upon occasion. If so I 'vas un 
tunate, for I always heard the same old biblical guide-boo^ 
droned out by a sleepy priest who couldn’t read his scraw 
manuscript by the dun flicker of the candle. Pilgrh^’ 
however, listened tvith unlimited patience and took ideas 
no doubt. 

When we came out of the magic-lantern hall we iven 
through all the hostelries and saw the evening toil of the 
pilgrims, labouring over oil stoves with pots and tea-kettles. 
Oil and spirit stoves were permitted in these wooden dor- 
mitories, and the3' constitute a grave danger, for the Society s 
fire-extinguishing apparatus consists of one hose, no engine 
and no water, though there hang in each hostelry a dozen 
or so' mysterious bottles labelled in English, “ Break this in 
case of fire.” 

Then I went into a tavern with my mysterious pilgrim 
acquaintance — ^lie must have a chapter to himself later — 
and we drank a halfpennyworth of ivine each. We sinned. 
After that, having gone into church to " kiss the ikons,” we 
returned to the hostelry to sleep. 



IV, 

THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE HOSTELRY. 

board, wbon wc lud boon travelling more tlian a 
'veck logctliur, k suddenly occurred to me one evening, 
I^n't it strange ; we haw uo policeman on tJie ship, yet 
'»'t live in jietice and happintas, though wc have five hun- 
dred and sixty jx/aiuits on board and many other poor 
P^^ople. It follows the ptilicenum is perhaps not really 
>tccess;iry." I could not help feeling that the policeman 
"''Jts a superduoiLS jxirsou in a simple Christian community. 
Then I remembered Ids place in the town and in the village. 
ITiere he is part of a trap. He is really in conjunction 
'rith the vodka shop — the vodka being the bait oi the 
trap, and the policeman tlie lid which shuts down. 

At Jerusalem, however, though there was no drunken- 
ness there was, perhaps, need of police. If the Palestine 
Society and the clergy believe in police they ought to pro- 
vide them. It is possible to understand tliat Christians, 
and above all, pilgrims, do not need other protection than 
the bond between their prayers and God, but I do not 
really credit the authorities with such a high conception, 
^e absence of police is simply an omission. If a pilgrim 
k robbed he takes his case to the Consol, or he buries it 
in his heart, or he forgets, or he forgives it. I fancy few 
forget. The Consul may report to the Turkish authorities, 
but commonly he does nothing of the sort. The Russian 
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setUement is a little Russia, but \vithout police 
without watchmen, and all troubles are settled y 
Consul and the representatives of the Society 
Ciiurch. _ , ju. 

I felt a certain anxiety when, on the first night < J 
Salem, the time came to turn in and sleep. Since sh ^ 
the weather had become cold, the city being on a ' ^ 
shivered somewhat when, after the raagic-lantem 
and the visits to tavern and church, I re-entered 
room where so many of us were accommodated. , 

dark. Three paraffin lamps shed a miserable ligh*- 
about the posts where they were hung. In distai 
cesses an occasional candle was alight, or an oP ® ° ’ 
and one discerned dim, darlc shapes of heavy 
moving like shadows. There was a continuous 
prayers, a thumping of knees going down in the exercises 
of religion, a buzz of conversation. 

c.<awvpaw\c.n \V>. a. tapar in ins t.nrlaine/'i apart- 

ment, spread a fleecy black and white sheepskin over the 
floor, took off his coat, and prepared to go to pcd. At 
the back of our little tent he had set up a picture 
sitting in the stocks. The ikon, which I had not noticed 
hitherto, was carefuUy swathed ivitli an 
towel, and he knelt and prayed a quarter of an hour before 
it. I felt shy, as you may imagine, but there came to niy 
aid a certain sort of English resolution, for I knelt and 
prayed, and crossed myself, and bowed to the ground as 
he did, and practically at the same time. 


1 took some wliile arranging how I should sleep. I had, 
fortunately, two suits of clothes, and I changed from one 
to tlie otlier. Sleeping in one's shirt was out of the ques- 
tion. I spread my great-coat over my portion of tlie sheep- 
skin. I fixed my pack in sucli a way that if any one pulled 
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niy$eU to go to deep. 

Just .lb I w.ib ilropping off, however, I 3a'.v the d.Txk 
curtain in front of me gentiy moving, tailing it'-olf as it 
Were. I stared in silence. The cuttain revealed a dark 
shadowy face, dense hair crowned with a biretta. ^ It w.is 
to all appearance that of a monk. The face peered intently 
at my companion and at me. I feigned to be m-leep, but 
my bed-fellow was actually snoring. Idie monk stretciicd 
out an arm from his robe and bent <k>ivn. 

“ Wiat do you want ? (S/i/o vam mtzhno ?) I cried 

suddenly. 

The monk started. My companion wakened and rubbed 
his eyes. 

" Nothing, nothing," said the mysterious visitor, " God 
bless you ! Good evening, Pluhp.” 

“ Wed, and wliat do you want now ? Why are you 
prowling here ? ” my companion asked. 

“Oh, don’t be angry! You've got a visitor, I see. 
That’s not the old one. Wliere's he gone ? ’’ 

“ To Nazareth with the caravan." 

“ And tills is one of to-day’s arrivals ? 


“ Yes." 

“ Ah, and what might your province be ? " asked the 
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monk, turning to me. He had a somewhat 
I told him I came from the Don Provmce, but 

bom there. . 

*• Ah '. ’’ he replied. “ I know Don Province very 

We’ll exchange impressions later on. 1 must go no\^ 
if you’ll make room. I’ll come back in an hour or 
sleep.” 

“ No room,” said Philip. 

The monk appealed to me. 

“ I can easily find another place,” I said. 

But neither my companion nor the monk worn 
of my changing. Our mysterious visitor bade us no ^ 

put ourselves out. he would find a place at oin > 

and saying that, he dropped the curtain an 


away. n 

“ Who is he ? ” I asked. " A friend of yours r 
“ Nc khoroshy (He is not good),” said my companion. 

“ He is a thief. You think he is a monk, but there ya ^ 
are mistaken. He is a Greek ; once he was a monk a 
Mount Athos, but he was expelled for robbery. He wen^ 
to Russia and there committed many crimes, but he go 
away as a pilgrim. He is wanted in Russia and there is a 
price on his head.” 

” \Yh.y is he allowed in here ? ” 

“ He isn’t allowed. No monks are allowed in the hos- 
telry. It is against the regulations. If they wish to ho 
put up they must go to the special house for priests and 
monks. But. as you see, there are no doorkeepers, for the 
porter sleeps all day and all night.” 

My civilised soul wanted the police handy, hut what 
•sras there to be done? I didn’t relish his coming back, 
but I was dead tired, and besides, I liad disposed my valu- 
ables in such a way that no one could rob me without first 
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happen if it is possible for thieves to come to you disguised 

as monks. ^ 

We had another doubtful character in the hostelryi 


a monk, but disguised as an ordinary pilgrim. 


He had 


— 3 — — --j i ... _ letters 

to make money out of the pilgrims by writing le 


for them, and doing vaiaous commissions for money. 


he did. 


averred that he came by the same steamboat as he • 
He had come on board at Mount Athos clad in the 
hat and gown, but on the day after leaving the Holy i^^ 
had packed his clerical outfit away, changed into ordinary 
Russian attire, cut off his hair, and talcen his stand as an 
ordinary pilgrim. He made great friends \vith a peasan 
woman, who, he said, was his sister. The couple had their 
resting-place within sight of our curtained apartment, and 
they took almost exclusive charge of the treadle seiving' 
machine supplied for the use of all. 

I said to my companion that since he kne%v the cases 
of these two monks, he ought to report the matter to the 
authorities. The security of thousands of simple and inno- 
cent peasants was at stake. But Philip hawed and hee’-d. 
and said it would be no good, and that there were three 
doors and only one doorkeeper, that perhaps, for all he 
knew, the monk with the peasant girl was an honest char- 


acter. As a matter of fact. Philip, fourteen times in Jeru- 
salem, had mysterious business of his own. He kept out 
of the authorities’ way, but of that more anon. 



